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FRANK GRASPED AT THE OVERHANGING BRANCH IN A WILD ENDEAVOUR TO SAVE HIS PRECIOUS BURDEN. 


I TOLD YOU SO. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
PLUNGED INTO SOCIETY. 


Sm Joun and Lady Deverel had an only child, 
whom they named Rubina after an ancestress of 
pious memory. They were very precise people, 
with old-fashioned ideas about most things, and 
especially about education. Lady Deverel’s 
smooth would have stood ——— on end 
if her daughter had behaved like other girls of 
the day. 

At “ The White Lodge,” a large estate in Hert- 
fordshire, flirtation was considered a crime, and 
frivolity a vice to be repressed a3 sternly as 
drunkenness and other unpleasant sins; and 
Rubina Deverel would have grown up as stiff as 
a cabbage-stalk, as prim as any china-aster, if it 
had not been for Miss Ormesby, a most excellent 
governess, as well as a cheerful and delightful 
companion, 


The family at the Rectory must also be taken 
into account, a numerous party of boys and girls, 
who did t!.eir very best to make their dear friend 
Ruby as fond of a romp as themselves, They 
could teach her how to climb a tree, or to dodge 
@ ball in a game of rounders, or even to handle a 
bat in a cricket match; but as to the ways of 
the world they knew very little, and Rubina 
absolutely nothing. And yet when slie reached 
the important age of eighteen, Lady Deverel 
told her that she was to go to the Marchioness of 
Hampshire’s ball. Poor child, she scarcely knew 
whether she ought to be wild with delight or 
absolutely terrified. She ran to Miss Ormesb 
and asked her how she ought to behave, wit 
euch a frightened look on her sweet young 
face, that the governess burst into an amused 


ugh. 

“ Nobody will eat you,” she said encouragingly, 
“and as to your behaviour, be your own natural 
self—you couldn’t do better.” 

“But supposing nobody asks me to dance?” 
the girl said dolefully, drawing down the corners 
of her pretty mouth. 

“Then you must sit down and look as if you 





liked it ;” and Miss Ormesby laughed again, 





because she thought that Rubina Deveral had 
but little chance of becoming a wallflower. 

“Ruby, you won't marry the first fellow that 
asks you,” Jim Maynard, the Rector’s eldest son, 

in a gruff voice, as he bent his plain face 
over a twig which he was sharpening to a point. 

Ruby was sitting on the steps witha bundle 
of wild flowers on her lap, which she and a tribe 
of Maynards had been gathering in the woods. 

“Time enough to bother about that sort of 
thing when somebody has asked me to dance, I 
wish I could be quite sure of having some 
partners,” she said with a sigh, “ Miss Penelope 
Cameron told me that she came home from her 
first ball and cried herself to sleep.” 

“Penelope Cameron’s as ugly as sin. She 
ought to have known better than to go; but all 
the same she’s a duffer.” 

“Oh, of course, ugly people are always duffers 
with you,” carelessly. For a while she was «ilent, 
whilst tying up her flowers with a bit of string 
that she pulled out of Jim’s pocket; but presently 
she broke out again, as if her thoughts were too 
much for her, “ you see I shall be lost amongst a 
crowd of strangers, not a soul will know me.” 

“Instead of flying up to London to come cut 
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amongst a@ dressed-up set of fine ladies and 
mashers, you ought to have given a hop at ‘ The 
White Lodge,’ then you wouldn’t have sat ina 
corner.'’ ; 

“IT wated to, but mother wouldn’t hear of it, 
she said London was the place for a girl to make 
a success, as if it were likely I should. Oh, I 
know [shall be a horrible failure,” she said, quite 
honestly, as she stood up with her basket on her 
arm. 

‘Never mind,” said Jim, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “you will cnly come back all the sooner.” 

As he spoke, he took the basket from her hand, 
and they sauntered together down the shady 
lane through the side gate into the park, which 
surrounded the White Lodge with a belt of 
verdure, studded with fine trees. 

“To-morrow I shall be in London,” Ruby said, 
with a thoughtful look in her dark blue eyes, as 
she raised them to Jim’s honest countenance, 
when they stopped at the second gate which 
separated the gardens from the park. 

The news was stale to both of them, and she 
only made the remark in order the better to 
realise the astounding fact. 

“And when you come back I'll have — 
to do with you. I€_there’s a thing on earth 
loathe it’s a fine lady,” the boy broke out 
vehemently for his heart was very sore, 

“I defy you toloathe me,” she rejoined, cheer- 
fully ; and then she held out her hand and said 
sweetly, “ Good-bye, Jim, till we meet again !” 

“Oh, good-bye,” roughly, as if he did not 
care a straw, “go and be spoilt—you are nice 
enough now ;” and then he hurried away and 
walked off as if he were in a great hurry, though 
he had nothing to do before dinner. He felt 
angry and hurt and offended with all the world 
just because Ruby Deverel was to be made a fine 
lady, and the wide gulf between the lovely heiress 
and the Roctor’s penniless son was to be made 
doubly apparent to all lookers on, 

Looking forward he could see no hope for him- 
self, even if he worked as hard as his brain could 
stand, He would never be rich enough or imporé 
tant enough to go toSir John Deverel and sayj>-. | 

“ Give me your daughter.” Bi 

With a sigh, he threw himself downom the 
grass determined to get Gver his trouble, and 
fight against it with all his strength, and not 
allow it to spoil the higherpurposes of his pure 
young life. But the struggle was very bitter, for 
one man’s gain is another's pain, and joy to a 
friend often means sorrow to one’s self. 

. * ” * * 


‘% 


A long line sf carriages blocked the way to 
Hampshire House, and it seemed to ones 
bewildered pair of eyes as if there were no chance 
of ever getting there. But after a long interval, 
the Deverels’ carriage stcpped before the 
Marchioness’s wide open doors. A flood of light 
streamed out upon an army of footmen in blue 
and silver liveries, and Rubina was at one step 
launched into what seemed like the gayest of 
worlds. 

She looked round upon the banks of flowers, 
the illuminated fountain, the beautiful faces, 
the rich dresses, the glittering jewels, and 
felt as if she must be in fairy land. It 
did not seem a bit like real life, as after leaving 
their light wraps in the care of a maid, they 
went up the broad staircase which was decorated 
with numberless Maréchal Niel roses resting on 
bauks of fern moss. 

Presently they were in a magnificent room all 
white and gold, where there was a subdued hum 
of many voices, whilst through the open doors 
came the enticing strains of the Red Hungarians, 
Rubina’s heart throbbed with intense excitement. 
Her cheeks were white as pearls, but her eyes 
shone like diamonds, and her sunny hair looked 
like gold itself. 

Lady Hampshire received her very graciously, 
for a hostess is always delighted to have an 
embryo beauty come out at her house, and the 
next minute introduced her to her nephew, a 
tall, distinguished-looking man with black hair, 
straight features, and a large dark moustache, 
Lord Ferncourt murmured something which she 
could not cateb, gave her his arm, and carried 
her off at once into the wide picture-gallery 
where dancing had already begun, 


As she whirled round the stately room, her feet 
keeping perfect time almost without an effort cn 
the part of her miud, she thought with a throb 
of satisfaction, that at least she had nob waited 
long for a first partner, however long she might 
wait for a second, 

“Tf Jim could see me now,,’ she was saying to 
herself, when Lord Ferncourt stopped, and lean- 
ing against the wall, looked straight down into 
her innocent radiant face, and said slow)y,— 

“ How is it that I’ve never met you before? 
Have you dropped down from the clouds ?” 

“Only from Hertfordshire,” she said, simply. 
“Not sa very far off; but it seems miles and 
miles away fron home.” 

“You've been to London pretty often, I sup- 
pose?” not conceiving it possible that any one 
could stay out of it for long together. - 

‘Never, to stay; we've passed through it 
sometimes,” 

‘* Jove! you dov’t mean it!” in a tone of 
surprise, ‘*Then this is your first season—your 
first ball, and I’m your first partner ?” 

“ Yes ; Pret a mw in. the 
and I thought——” she st ve. 

“You Sod take a caret rou 
you committed yourself?” he sug; 





most dangerous.” Be NSS 

She was silent for a minute, thinking over his 
words, and then she locked up at him with a 
mischievous smile,— 

“TI ought to be very much afraid of you 

‘Please don’t be, or you won't dance with 
me again. Will you give me number. six, and 
perhaps ten, and promise not to let anyone else 
take you down to supper?” he said, quite 


earnestly. 
a “She assented willingly, imagining that she was 

a grand stroke of business in getting so 
many dances off her hands; and also in making 
sure of being taken in to supper ; but as soon as 
the dance was over she was literally besieged by 
would-be partners, who inscribed their names in 
illegible scrawls on her programme, but made no 
impression on her bewildered memory. 

“ Are you engaged for this, dear?” her mother 
asked after one dance, when Rubina had come 
back dutifully to her side, 

“ For all of them,” she said, joycusly. 

“Dear me!” in gratified surprise. “Tell me 
who they all are ; you must be very particular.” 

“T can’t tell youasingle name, except Lord 
Ferncourt’s,” she answered amusedly, to. Lady 
Deverel’s dismay, 

“But, my love, you ought to be most careful 
in your choice of partners.” 

“T had no choice at all. They were all intro- 
duced one after the other so fast they scarcely 
had time to write their names,” she said, with a 
happy laugh. 

The next moment, a short man with a clean 
shaven face, bowed low, and presenting his arm, 
carried off his prize with au air of triumph. 

His name was Harrry Ashburton, and he was 
the son ofa rich banker, 60 all the society-mothers 
who had daughters to marry made a point of 
being very civil to him, He was a good-natured 
fellow, but he was very wide-awake, and he had 
no intention of being caught, uuless he were a 
willing prisoner. 

At present he hed never seen anyone who had 
taken his fancy so completely as this “ new thing 
in girls,” and he was disgusted when Lord Fern- 
court came up to take her into supper. As he 
remonstrated urgently, the Viscount said, quietly, | 

“T discovered Miss Deverel, so of course I 
claim a discoverer’s rights,” 

‘ Miss Deverel broke upon us as a new star 
simultaneously, for we all had our telescopes in 
position,” grumbled Harry Ashburton. 

* You belong to me to-night,” Lord Ferncourt 
said softly,in a tone that thrilled strangely 
through the girl’s young heart, “ and I don’t mean 













quite misunderstood what she meant. “4 You aec } 
I did'nt want to be looked at, 1 looked ‘at you) tru 


—and pounced,” %). ers 
She laughed. “It wasn’t Jike a pounce; it.was } 

so quiet,” Le Sw ee OL > 
“Ah! In the country 7Ou Gut inake 

noise as you like; in. Londo wey 

more careful. Asa rule the quiet 


to be | 








that fellow to interfere,” 


=——= 

He led her to a quiet corner im the immens® 
dining-room, where there was aTittle.table fo 
two with a shaded lamp in the centre. As the 
rose-coloured: light fell on her dazzling fairness, 
the man of thé world felt strangely moved. He 
thought her the sweetest creature he had ever 
seen, and as he raised a glass of champagne i 
lips, he said, “To our future friendship!” 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 
ONLY A BROTHER. 


MaveELine and Gertrude Maynard rushed into 
the room pe, ‘Sim was concentrating his 








thoughts to his ability on a Greek 
poem, and sb state “of wildest- 


CLE 


excitement,— Lass ; 

“Great news! greabsnews! What do you 
think it is? Guess!" “<)> » 

Jim’s heart-sank with a chill. foreboding. : 
“I can’t guess,”.he said, boarsely, for his 
throat seemed quite dry. “Tell me!" - 

© Ruby's engaged to be married,” eried-Made- 


“To a grand Lord Ferticourktl added Ger- 
e a ‘ 






“SA long pause—whic they imagtbed was the 
equence of ; 7 Ee. 


said, bi 
think I came 
chattering like 
The girls went off ina 
her head and saying,— ' 
“T thought you were interested in Ryby ! 
As soon as they were gone, poor Jim ‘pushed 
away his books, leant his arms on the.table, and 
buried his face upon them. ais 
His dream was over already. She was gone 
from him irretrievably. Work, as he 
might he could never get her, ° ‘ 
He had feared it always, 
was @ crushing blow, and he groaned 


in. 
This.swell, Lord Ferncourt, would ‘never care- 
for her as he had cared. _ He; Jim Maynard, 
would have given his life for her with never a 
thought for himself,” But it :was all in vain— 
in vain, ‘ 


oy 





n. haft—the eldes 


o/s 







i: 


Towards the end of June the Deverels came 
back to “The White Lodge,” as Lady Deverel’s 
health could not stand a longer stay in the whirl 
of London, 

Lord Fernoourt was to join them as soon as 
possible, but he regretted that he was engaged 
on every side, so that he could not. possibly get 
away just at present, 

Lady Hampshire said that Rubina must come 
and stay with her later on, when the lovers could 
be together, b 

Ruby came down to the Rectory looking very 
happy, her cheeks which were usually pale, rosy 
with blushes. 

She could searcely look Jim in the face, but. 
she hugged Mrs. Maynard, kissed all the girls, 
and asked Mr. Maynard for his blessing. 

He gave it very heartily with a kind smile upon 
his thin, delicate face. 

Then she told them that they were going to 
give a large party on the first of July; tennis, 
croquet, golf, in the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing, dancing. Could anything be more de- 
lightful ? 

The girls were at once in a transport of delight, 
but Jim was as solemn as a Turk. 

“Will Lord Ferncourt be there?” Madeline 
asked, eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered Rubina, with the sweetest of 
smiles, as if she could already see him standing 
before her, “ And I hope you will all like him as 
much as you ought to,” 

There was a chorus of eager assent, only poor 
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Jim ground his teeth together to keep a groan 
from escaping them, 4 

The weeks passed quickly enough, and at last 
the First dawned—a typical summer’s day with 
dew-drops on every leaf sparkling in the sun, and 
a sky as blue as the eyes that were looking at it 
out of a certain window in the White Lodge. 

Rubina got up early for she could not waste an 
hour of that precious day, 

The flowers had to be arranged with extra care 
in the boudoir, because Lord Ferncourt was sure 
to come there when he wanted a quiet talk; 
whilst the rest of the decorations were left to the 


gardener. 
She ran about the garden picking all the 
prettiest blossoms, and then she rifled the hot- 


houses, _- : 

“T should dress.in good time,.so as to. be quite 
ready when he comés,” Lady Deverel advised as 
she rested on a sofain preparation for the fatigues 
of the day. “The bay comes along at a good 
pace, and that train is usually punctual.” 

“Tam going to wear my blue, because he said 

he liked it better than any other, and I shall put 
it on directly luncheon is over,” and Rubina went 
gaily upstairs singing as she went, 
m It would be so nice to have him all to herself 
before the other people came, so that she was 
determined not to be late, and she ran down- 
stairs in a flutter of expectation as soon as she 
heard the wheels of the dog-cart on the gravel. 

She was looking sweetly pretty in clouds of 
blue chiffon, with a large hat trimmed with a 
wreath of exquisite pink roses which might have 
suited a Watteau shepherdess, 

In her great eagerness.she had no thought for 
the footmen gathered in the hall, as she stood on 
the broad stone steps, with one hand uplifted .to 
shade her eyes from the sun, 

. There were two figures in the dog-cart, where 
she had expected to see three—Lord Ferncourt, 
his brother, the Hon, Frank Egerton, and a 


groom, 

A hat was raised, a hand eagerly waved ; butas 
the cart dashed up to the door, she was staring at 
it in-blank surprise, Frank Egerton sprang from 
the cart, and grasped both her small hands, 

“Where's Ferncourt?”. she asked in bitter 


disappointment. 

“ He toid me to tell you that he could not 
possibly manage it,” Frank Egerton said earnestly, 
“but he sent you this with bis dearest love,” 
pulling out a jeweller’s case out of his pocket, 
“and me as a poor sort of substitute,” 

She did not open the case, but turned it round 
and round, id to speak Iest she should burst 
into tears. Mechanically she led him into the 
boudoir, but when there, she found voice enough 
to say,— 

“ What prevented him? He knew of it so long 
ago.” 

There was a slight hesitation in Frank’s manner, 
but he tried to hide it. 

“Something cropped up; you know, something 
always does crop up in London, wish to 
Heaven I could have sent him instead of me,” he 
broke out, vehemently, 

“T’m very glad to see you,” she said, with a 
ghost of a smile. 

“Tt was the very greatest pleasure to come,” 
and his fair face flushed. ‘“ Why don’t you open 
your packet ? Ferncourt called it your ‘ consola- 
tion prize,’” 

She opened it and saw a diamond swallow 
sparkling on a pale blue velvet cushion, 

“How lovely! how. exquisitely lovely!” she 
exclaimed, enthusiastically, 

“You must wear it to-day. Let me put it on 
for you. It ought to be fastened securely.” 

As he fastened it, he bungled, for his eyes were 
fixed with wonderful eagerness on the sweet face 
that was so near his own. 

“Oh, what a consummate fool Ferncourt is,” 
he was saying to himself, and then he added 
aloud, “not half good enough for you, but it 
looks very well on that spicy frock.” 

“T put it on to please him,” she said with a 
pout. 

**Then go on wearing it to please me,” he 
answered with a smile, which lit up his whole face. 

“T wasn’t going to take’ it off,” she rejoined 
amusedly, her spirits reviving from their ghock ; 


and, for the rest of the day she determined to be 
as cheerful as possible lest anyone should laugh 
at her for being deserted by her lover, 

When the company were all assembled, the 
lawn at “ The White Lodge” presented a brilliant 
spectacle, and amongst the gayest of them all was 
Rubina Deverel. 

Madeline rushed up to her in the middle of a 
game of tennis. 

“T think he is too utterly charming,” she said, 
breathlessly. “But you told us all that he had 
dark hair?” 

“Oh Madge, I didn’t know what. you meant. 
That is Ferncourt’s brother, Frank Wgerton.” 

“Then I’m sure Lord Ferncourt can’t be nicer,” 
she said promptly. ‘ But where is he?” 

Beforé Rubina could answer the other was 
called back to her game, which she was enjoy- 
ing to the utmost, 

Jim prowled about, looking miserable, till he 
was pressed into a game of golf which kept him 
employed for a long while. , 

“ Odd of Ferncourt isn’t it ?” Sir John said, in 
a cautious aside to his wife. 

“Very,” replied Lady Deverel drawing in her 
lipe. ‘1 hope it. will never occur again |” 

“Poor little thing” Frank. was saying to him- 
self at the same time. “It’s a fearful shame ; 
but she shan’t be in the dumps to-day if I can 
help it.” 

From an unselfish wish to atone for his 
brother’s absence, he devoted himself entirely to 
his future sister-in-law ; and many people, mis- 
peor him-for the Viscount, as the two talked 
together or danced together, said what a Land- 
some couple they would be, 

All the primness and stiffness which usually 
characterised the entertainments at “The White 
Lodgé” seemed to have disappeared on this day. 
The young people enjoyed themselves to the full. 
Rubina though giving a sigh now and then to the 
memory of the absent lover, made a capital 
hostess, and Frank Egerton won every heart by 
his indefatigable exertions, 

“ Now for my reward,” he exclaimed joyously. 
“You must and shall dance this with me,” 

“Do you think I ought ?” doubtfully, looking 
round ihe room to see if there were any partner- 
less gir 
“T’m sure of it. Come !” looking down at her 
with his most fascinating smile which scarcely 
any girl eould have resisted. 

ubina could hold outnolonger. She had been 
very good in looking after all the plain girls, for she 
said the pretty ones could take care of themselves, 
and now she meant to enjoy herself, As she danced 
to the music of “ A Summer’s Night” she forgot 
that she had the wrong man—not the right—for 
her partner, Their steps went perfectly together, 
the band seemed to play more bewitchingly than 
ever, and both were young and naturally light of 
foot and light of heart, 

“How thankful we ought to be for being 


-young and able to enjoy ourselves,” Frank 


Egerton said with a deep breath as he leant 
inst the wall. ‘I feel as insanely happy at 
this moment as if I had got my heart’s desire.” 

“What is your heart’s desire?” Rubina asked, 
looking round into his bright handsome face, 

“To do something’ great, to make old Mother 
England be proud of having me for a son, or to 
have another dance with you ” he added lightly, 
“just one more before the end.” 

Again they danced together, and Jim watched 
them with angry disapproval. If this fellow were 
not Ferncourt what right had he to come and 

e possession of Ruby Deverel, and to look as 
if she belonged to him? He was looking sosulky 
that Rubina thought she must see what was the 
matter. 

“What is it, Jim?” she asked, gently, as she 
fanned her flushed cheeks. 

“You’ve never given me a single dance,” he 
said grufily, giving vent to some of his aggrieved 
feelings. 

‘© You’ve never asked me, Jim,” she said quietly. 
“What was the use! If it had been Lord 
Ferncourt himself, 1 shouldn’t have minded half 
so much, but an outsider.” 

“ Outsider?” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“ When Frank is Ferncourt’s own brother—and 





one of the nicest fellows that ever breathed ?”’ 


"You think so, do you?” he said, abruptly, 
“Then I’m sorry for Lord Ferncourt.” 

“Why?” she asked in great surprise. 

* He'll find out sooner or later, Good night !” 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 
Lost) 


“ Aren't you behaving like a cad?” Frank 
said to his brother the Monday before Goodweod. 
“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed the Viecount, 
hotly. ‘I’ve done nothing to be ashamed of. 
Ruby isn’t going to stay in any of the houses for 
wood; she hasn’t a friend amongst the 
whole set, so why on earth shouldn’t I go to the 
Trevlyns ?” 

* Everyone knows why you go to the 
Trevlyns.” 

“1 don’t care a hang if they do ; I’m not going 
to bury myself alive down in Hertfordshire, 
Beastly hole, gave me the blues.” 

“Then what do you mean to do?” looking him 
straight in the face, “Are you going to give her 


“Whot Ruby? NotI,” with a short laugh. 
“The governor's made it.pretty clear that I must 
marry money, and I’m in luck to find an heiress 
with such a face as hers.” 

Frank threw his cigar into the fender, with an 
a 


with a frown, which seemed to change. the cha- 
racter of his face, 

“"NoI don’t, for I’ve got it safe in my own 
custody,” Lord Ferncourt said with a cheerful 
smile, as if he were talking of his purse. ‘ I was 
down there only last week, you know, and she 
was as sweet as possible to me. I should have 
been head over ears, only when I looked at her [ 
thought of-——” 

“Bella Staunton,” ‘put in Frank, angrily. 
“And now you are going to the Trevlyns on 
purpose to flirt with her, whilst Ruby Deverel is 
expecting you by every train,” 

Ge ye like a good fellow, and console her,” 
lighting another cigarette, 

“T’ve a great mind to take you at your word,” 
moodily, 

“Do; you'll keep them quiet. Tell them, 
pressing business,” 

“T won't tell them any more lies. You can 
write what you please, But remember this,” 
stopping for a moment on his way to the door. 
“Tf I go, you send me,” 

Of course I do,” withashort laugh, ‘ Queer 
fellow Frank!” he muttered to himself as he lay 
back in his lounging chair, and let his eyes wander 
round the smoking-room till they reached the 
photograph of Bella-Stauoton, as it hung against 
the dark red wall in a massive frame, 

The likeness was very good, and the eyes were 
full of mocking laughter as she threw a glance 
over her shoulder. : 

“Oh Bell!” he ejaculated, “if I had known 
that you were coming back from India I never 
would have entangled myself with Ruby Deverel. 
Curse it all!” m 





* 2 * 


*T declare that fellow has not turned up again,” 
exclaimed Sir John angrily, as Ruby, looking up- 
set and flurried, had just popped in her young 
head to say that Ferncourt was so desperately 
busy that he could not get away, so Frank was 
coming instead, 

“Thundering shame! I'll send him about his 
business, if he doesn’t take care.” 

“You must remember that a London man ”— 
suggested his wife, soothingly, 

“Dash it all! is he in love with her, or is he 
not? A plague onall his engagements. If I find 
that he has gone to Goodwood, wasting his money 
on a set of races, I'll tell him that we don’t 
give our daughter to a gambler. See if I don’t!” 
“ John, you haven’t heard anything!” ex- 
claimed Lady Deverel, quite aghast. 

“It’s the Goodwood week, and I have my sus- 
picions,” he said, gravely, and left his wife in a 
terrible state of uneasiness. 





Lady Deverel, as we said before, was very 


ngry grunt. . 
* You forget that the girl has a heart,” he said, 
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particular, and considered every racecourse as a 
road to perdition. 

Deceived by Lord Ferncourt’s quiet manner 
she had taken him for a very steady young man ; 
and besides this, Lady Hampshire who was not 
particular, had assured her that he was an 
excellent fellow. 

What Ruby felt at this time nobody knew, 
for she kept her feelings to herself. 

There were several people staying in the house, 
amongst whom was a rather pretty girl named 
Clementina Wingfield, who made a dead set at 
Frank Egerton. 

He had no objection to carrying on a sort of 
quasi flirtation with any girl, but his chief atten- 
tions were always given to Rubina with a sort of 
remorseful tenderness, for he felt as if he must 
always be making a kind of apology for his 
brother. 

It was a horrid position to be in, for he knew 
that Ferncourt loved Bella Staunton better than 
he could love any other girl. 

He had known her for years; but they had 
had a small tiff the year before, and she went 
suddenly out to India with her father General 
Staunton—who was commanding officer in the 
Bengal Presidency—and vowed she would never 
come back, 

Twelve months passed, and here she was in 
England again, enraged at hearing that he had 
engaged himself to some one else in her absence ; 
and, as Frank felt convinced, determined to upset 
the engagement if she possibly could. And Ruby, 
with all her charm and all her beauty was only 
to be married for the sake of her money-bags ! 

Frank’s tongue was tied by his honour, but 
his blood boiled as he watched her. She was too 
good by half for Ferncourt, even if she possessed 
his affections, but it was maddening to think she 
was going to be sacrificed simply to his need of 
money. 

“T do wish Lord Ferncourt would come down 
and do his own love-making,’’ Miss Wingfield ex- 
claimed with a pout, as she threw herself down 
on a bank “where the wild thyme grew,” by 
Madeline Maynard’s side. 

“T expect Ruby wishes it, but why do you?” 

“Because Mr, Egerton seems to think that he 
must stand proxy for him, and he might just as 
well give his thoughts to some one else,” with an 
impatient sigh, “A man can’t marry his sister- 
in-law.” 

“She is not his sister-in-law yet !’’ Madeline 
said with a little laugh. 

The other girl faced round upon her eagerly. 
= You don’t mean to say that it won’t come 
off ?” 

“Only when she has the choice of either. If 
she doesn’t take the nicer, she’s a fool! So 
there!” And Madeline sprang to her feet, rather 
sorry for having said so much. 

“But she hasn't the choice—it’s absurd!” 
eried Clementina wrathfully. “No girl can go 
on with two brothers at once. Mr, Egerton 
must——” 

“Mr, Egerton has to make up for his brother’s 
misdeeds, you see?” thoughtfully. 

“ Of course ; and so he is kind and attentive to 
Ruby—nothing more,” with decision. 

“ But do you think anyone could be so much 
with her, without falling in love?” Madeline 
asked, innocently. 

“Dear me, yes. She isn’t half as pretty as— 
some people. No colour.” 

“Ah, but such striking dark eyebrows, and 
real gold hair !” 

“Yes, altogether rather washed out,” super- 
ciliously. “Here they come at last!” with a 
sigh of relief,as some of those for whom she was 
waiting, came in sight. 

They were at a picnic, and the party had scat- 
tered in different directions, but Miss Wingfield 
had refused to go wandering about with anyone 
because ehe had reserved herself for Mr. Egerton, 
and Frank had quietly disappeared with Ruby ; 
now, however, he was with some of the Maynards, 
two of the children clinging on to his arms, as if 
they were on the best of terms with him. 

Has anyone seen Miss Deverel ?” he asked as 
soon as he came up. 

“Nobody but you,” Clementina said, crossly. 
“You carried her off, yourself.” 





“We all went together to the woods, but she 
left us saying that she wanted to see how you 
were enjoying yourself,” he said, quietly. “I 
must go and look for her.” 

“ Pray let some one else go; you've been with 
her all day,” the girl said jealously. 

“ As I’ve lost. hor, I’m bound to fiad her,” he 
rejoined with a smile. 

“T’ll go,” cried Jim. 

“ All right. You go by the upper path, and I'll 
take the lower.” 

“She won't have come by that, she never liked 
it,”” Jim said decidedly. 

“T think she must, or we should have seen 
her,” Frank said, turning away. 

“Look out, or you'll fall into the river,” Jim 
called after him. 

Frank nodded, and the next moment disap- 
peared into the wood. The narrow path soon led 
him down a steep bank to the edge of the river, 
where it almost vanished from sight amidst a 
tangle of rushes and brushwood. 

He had never been there before, and every now 
and then, although it was broad daylight out in 
the fields where he had left the others, it was so 
dark here that he found his boots covered with 
water, when he imagined himself to be still on 
that vagarious path. 

On and on he went to the furthest point they 
had reached that afternoon, and there he found 
Jim waiting for him, looking so disconsolate that 
he knew at once that he had been as unsuccessful 
as himself, before he asked a question. 

After a brief consultation, Jim said he would 
go back through the heart of the wood, because 
he thought that she could not have stuck to either 
of the paths ; whilst Frank returned by the way 
he came intending to go on past the point whence 
he started, in case Rubina should have been 
tempted to go farther in search of forget-me- 
nots, 

Presently amongst the long grass he saw an 
ox-eye daisy which he was sure she had dropped 
just where it now was lying, as he had picked her 
a bunch of them an hour ago, and none seemed 
to grow on that spot. 

He picked it up and went on, feeling certain 
that he was now on the right track. 

But what could have kept her? She could not 
have forgotten all about Miss Wingfield, for she 
had been very much on her mind. 

Perhaps she had sat down in some quiet nook 
and fallen fast asleep. That seemed the most 
probable solution of the mystery. 

He called out loudly,— 

“ Ruby, Ruby, where are you ?” 

There was no answer but the splash, splash of 
the waters hurrying on Pence. the distant 
Taames. A bird flew out of its nest, flapping irs 
wings in wild alarm but there was no other answer 
to his call. 

There seemed to be a breathless stillness over 
the earth. Not a leaf moved, not a branch 
rustled. 

Even the rushes stood up tall and straight as if 
they had nothing to whisper to each other, and a 
leaden hue had come to the sky, and the sunlight 
no longer played in golden shafts on the river. 

Frank shivered, he scarcely knew why, for the 
day was oppressively hot. 

“Ruby, Ruby,” he shouted again, but there 
was no answer from gloomy river or darkening 
sky. 

He walked on scanning each bank as he went, 
and yet half inclined to laugh at himself for doing 
so, for Ruby was not the sort of girl to play atan 
impromptu game of “hide and seek” when she 
was wanted in another direction. 

Perhaps Jim had found her and - were all 
wondering as to what had become of him. But 
no! that couldn’t be, for Jim would certainly 
have come after him, Ruby would have been sure 
to send him. 

Well, there was no use going on further, for 
she had said she was rather tired, and she would 
not have walked two miles unnecessarily. 

He was just turning back in his utter per- 
plexity, when he caught sight of something in the 
water half hidden by the branches of a willow, 
something white. 

His heart stood still as he remembered that 
Ruby had been dressed in white that day. 





He tore off his coat and boots/ and 7 
cautiously into the river, feeling’ his way by a 
drooping branch. 

His feet slipped into a holeand the water came 
gurgling and bubbling into his eyes and mouth. 
just as he saw something that curdled his blood 
to ice, 

At the extreme en@ the branch against which 
he was supporting himself dipped down into the 
river, and it was just there that he saw coiled 
round its pointed leaves and slender twigs some- 
thing which looked like a strand of a woman’s 


ir. 

He clutched at it wildly, drew it towards him, 
half mad with fear, and saw the deathly face of- 
Ruby Deverel. 

Both hands were clinging to the foliage, but 
the small head had fallen back, for strength had 
failed, and sense and consciousness had left her a 
helpless plaything for the cruel waters. 

There was a bunch of forget-me-nots caught 
between two sprays, the flowers which. had lured 
her into danger, and which had evidently slipped 
from the hands that had gathered them in the 
last struggle for life. Was he too late? 


CHAPTER IV. 
“SHE WOULD HAVE BEEN HAPPIER DEAD.” 


HocpIne on to the branch with one arm to 
steady himself, he stretched out his right to 
draw her towards him. So strangely heavy, she 
seemed with the weight of water in her clinging 
skirts, pulling her down into the fatal tangle of 
weeds, that he could scarcely move her. 

But when he had succeeded in dragging her 
into‘such a position that her white face rested on 
his chest, there was a loud crack—a rent—a 
splinter—and as the branch gave way, in another 
moment they were both being carried down the 
river by the irresistible force of the current. 

With that dead weight in his arms he felt as 
helpless as a leaf, but he never lost his presence 
of mind. He looked out eagerly to see if there 
were anything at all to which he could hold on 
so as to stop their rapid descent, as they whirled 
past drooping trees, projecting rocks, and small 
peninsulas crowned with tall unbending rushes. 

A fearful anxiety possessed him as he cast a 
glance now and then at the small white face 
usually"so bright with youth and happiness. 

What if she were dead, and he were only 
bearing a corpse back to the land where it would 
have a grave for its home? How should he 
meet her loving parents when he knew such 
news would break their hearts? What would 
Ferncourt say ? 

But at the thought of his brother, his lip 
curled, and his blue eyes flashed. He would only 
rage at the loss not uf her sweetness, her gentle- 
ness, her radiant beauty, but of the money that 
she would have brought him as a dowry. 

On and on—down the remorseless river—those 
two together, whilst life was passing as swiftly 
as surely as that river rushed past the flowers on 
its banks, 

Now for a wild effort. The branch of an oak— 
less treacherous than the willow—hung low down 
almost dipping its green leaves into the water. If 
he could but grasp it securely ! 

He caught at it, but only clasped some leaves 
in his hand. Again he tried when they were 
almost past it. It was a last hope; a prayer to 
heaven on his lips, a stern tension of every 
muscle, and then a wild snatch ! 

The twigs were giving way, but just as the 
water seemed bent on tearing him from it down 
into the rapids beyond, he caught hold of the 
bough itself and swung himself and his precious 
burthen nearer the bank, and out of the noise of 
the current. 

A minute later he was kneeling down amongst 
the rushes, looking with almost despairing eyes 
at the unconscious facc, the drooping head with 


its heavy weight of soddened hair which he was 
supporting on his knee. 

“ Ruby, Ruby, my darling !” 

The words were wrenched from him by his 
despair, and he looked round with a half-fright- 
ened look to see if they had been overheard; but 
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again there was no answer, and there was no 
sound to be heard except the rustle of a preda- 
tory rat amongst the rushes. 

“T must get her home,”-tre said to himself 
distractedly, “I can do nothing for her here.” 

Just then he heard a shout, and Jim and 
several others came running u They had 
found his coat and boots on the list. seen the 
broken branch which seemed to tell them of dis- 
aster, and hurried on in desperate fear. 

Ruby opened her eyes and looked straight up 
into Frank’s anxious face. 

“ Where am I?” she said, in a low voice. 

“On dry land, thank Heaven,” he said, fer- 
vently. : 

“T remember the water. I was drowning and 
you must have saved me,” 

She shivered violently, and her long lashes fell. 
He bent over her till his face nearly touched hers, 
yet his heart seemed to be bursting with joy and 
the greatness of the sudden joy. 

._ “There’s no time to lose,” said Jim hoarsely, 

“We must get her home, do you hear?” and he 
gave Frank's shouldér a powerful shake, for he 
was half wild himself, to think of Ruby’s danger, 
and that he had missed the chance of saving her, 
and had left it to this brother of Ferncourt’s,” 

Frank started as if from a dream. He put his 
coat on a hurdle which was brought by one of the 
others, and they lifted the girl’s unconscious 
form on to it; and then he would have gone on, 
only Jim pointed to his bare feet, and also hinted 
that he was in too exhausted a state to be of any 
use in the way of carrying. It was a difficult 
matter to carry the hurdle thrcugh the wood, and 
they were very glad to emerge into an open glade, 
where the carriage was waiting at the nearest 
point. 

“Ruby nearly drowned!” cried Madeline 
with whitening lips. “I never heard of any- 
thing so awful. Let me go to her,” she almost 
screamed, 

“Keep quiet, Madge,” growled Jim, as the 
hurdle was laid gently on the grass, and they 
prepared to lift Rubina into the carriage. This 
was done very quietly and tenderly, and then 
Miss Wingfield, forcing herself to the front, ex- 
claimed,— 

“T don’t see Mr. Egerton, nobody is thinking 
of him at all. I believe he’s dead.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” said a quiet voice, 
and looking round witha start, she saw Frank 
standing close to her elbows in his shirt-sleeves, 
and looking almost as if he had passed through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, so white and 
80 wan. 

“Oh! there you are,” joyfully; “but you 
are dripping wet. You must have been in the 
water, too!” 

‘An impromptu coid bath,” he said slowly, 
with eager eyes looking beyond her into the 
landau. Would they never start What a 
fearful time they were ? : 

“Jim make them goon. What are they wait- 
ing for?” he said, anxiously. 

“For you, do hurry up,” Jim said shortly, 
“Tm going after the doctor.” 

Frank scrambled into his coat and into the 
carriage at the same time, taking his place 
opposite to Madeline, who was supporting Ruby 
in her loving arms, whilst tears of agitation rolled 
down her plump cheeks. Miss Wingfield was 
left to follow with the rest in the break. Sir 
Jehn and Lady Deverel were half-distracted when 
they heard of their darling’s narrow escape. She 
was put to bed at once, and when Dr. Hemans 
arrived, he said that she must be kept very quiet, 
as her head was much affected. His theory was 
that in stretching after the forget-me-nots, she 
had lost her footing, and in falling into the water 
had struck her head a violent blow against the 
beugh. This would account for the large lump 
above the left temple, and also for her silence— 
for no one had heard a cry—as well as for her 
powerlessness to save herself, though only such a 
short distance from the bank. 

This theory proved to be a right one, when 
Rubina was able to explain. As to Frank 
Egerion the parents overwhelmed him with their 
gratitude, and begged him always to consider 
their house as his second home ; but in spite of 
all their protestations, he took bimself off the 





very next day, looking so ill that Lady Deverel 
longed to put him to bed and nurse him tenderly 
like a mother. Miss Wingfield was very cross at 
his departure, whilst Jim was at once astonished 
and relieved. Nobody guessed why he went, but 
he had a reason in the depths of his heart which 
he kept hidden from the rest of the world. = 

As soon as he reached his rooms in Piccadilly, 
he felt so ill that he flung himself “ on the 
sofa, unable to struggle agajnst it any longer. 

Lord Ferncourt ah back from Goodwood in 
high spirits, saying that he had won “‘ Pots of 
money,” and that Bella Staunton had been “ too 
delicious for words.” He found his brother ill 
in bed, with pains in all his bones, and a tire in 
his brain ; so he proceeded to cheer him up with 
an account of all his doings. 

“ You've no idea how jolly it isat the Trevlyn’s. 
We all do exactly as we like, and nobody makes 
afuss. Bell and I banked together every night 
at ‘nap,’ and I made up her betting-book, and 
she gave me all her round dances as a matter of 
course. The other men were nowhere,” and he 
wound up with a self-satisfied chuckle. 

Frank’s head moved uneasily on his pillow. 

“Did you hear of her accident?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“What, Bell’s?” looking aghast. 

“No, Ruby’s. I daresay you've forgotten her 
existence,” he said, bitterly. 

“Pon my word, I nearly had; but I saw an 
account of it in the Morning Post, and wired all 
sorts of things, You came out quite tall.” 

“ Pity I did—don’t you think ?” staring round 
at his brother’s impassive face with haggard eyes. 

“ No, what do you mean ?” 

“She would have been happier—dead.” 

“Than married to me? Thanks awfully. I 
don’t agree with you, and I could swear she 
doesn’t. But I say you must pull yourself 
together or you won’t be ready for the grouse ?” 

“The grouse will get on very well without 

me.” 
“JT daresay ; but I shan’t ; and look here, old 
fellow, I want to have a jolly shoot with you 
before I settle down into matrimony,” his voice 
softening, for after his fashion he was very fond 
of his brother, and liked him better than most 
people. ‘Ta-ta, Have you got everything you 
want?” 

“Yes, thanks—but, Ferncourt !” 

“ Well?” stopping at the door. 

“ You can’t marry both of them, you know.” 

“No, the law is dead against bigamy,” he said, 
with a laugh, and went out leaving his brother 
all the worse for his call. 

The doctor, when he looked in for his daily 
visit, shook his head for he found his patient 
with a higher temperature, and a perfect incapa- 
city for sleep. He told him that he must not 
worry about anything, at which Frank gave a 
grim smile. 

It was so easy t> say “Don’t worry,” but so 
impossible not to do it. However he had a 
capital constitution, so he recovered from the 
effects of a neglected chill, and was able to enjoy 
very good sport later on in Scotland. In 
September the brothers always went for partridge 
shooting to their aunt’s, the Marchioness of 
Hampshire, and though Frank talked of going to 
Norway, Ferncourt carried him off as usual to 
Durnford Abbey. 

The house was crammed, but they only arrived 
just in time to dress for dinner. Rubina Deverel 
had been invited to meet her fiancée, and one or 
two dressmakers had been busily engaged in 
making her frocks for this grand occasion, When 
Frank came down to the drawing-room, he saw 
that Ferncourt had already established himself 
at her side, and was acting the part of an engaged 
man to perfection with eyes for no one else in 
the room. 

Lady Hampshire received him very cordially, 
for he was her favourite nephew, and she ixtro- 
duced him at once to a charming Lady Eva 
Druce, who she thought would be a capital 
match for him. He had only time to give 
Rubina a nod and a smile before dinner was 
announced, 

She looked round brightly as she passed on 
aoe Ferncourt’s arm, and he thought to him- 
self,— 





“ Ah, she is happy because he is doing his duty 
at last.” 

He made a determined effort to put her out of 
his mind, and succeeded so well that Lady Eva 
thought him the most charming man she had 
ever met ; but Ruby came up to him with a pout 
on her pretty lips towards the end of the 
evening. 

“You won't speak to me to-night? What 
have I done?” 

“You ought to be grateful to me for not 
spoiling sport,” he said, quietly. 

“ Nonsense, I wanted you, too.” 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t like playing number three.” 

“‘T see, you prefer Lady Eva,” and she walked 
off with a shrug of her white shoulders, 


CHAPTER V. 
“*Y MUST GET OUT OF THIS.” 


As Frank looked after her he thought of how 
he had held her in his arms, as they were dragged 
along towards despair and death by the remorse- 
less river, and as he thought his handsome face 
grew stern. She had seemed to belong to him 
then—and to him alone—and now? 

The next day they had a grand shoot, and 
hundreds of partridges fell in little brown 
feathered heaps among the turnips. 

The ladies brought out the luncheon, and they 
made a very cheerful party under the wide- 
spreading branches of an oak. 

Ferncourt sat by Rubina’s side, and looked 
after her with the utmost devotion, whilst Frank 
kept up an animated conversation with Lady 
Eva, and scarcely seemed aware of Miss Deverel’s 
existence. He had a particularly happy, joyous 
laugh, and as it rang out now and then, Ruby 
always looked round as if she were glad to hear 
it, but she received no answering look. Lady 
Eva was a bright, good-looking girl, and usually 
popular, even with her own sex, but Ruby took a 
sudden dislike to her, and kept aloof from her. 

That evening she dressed herself, or rather, 
Mary her own maid dressed her, in a very pretty 
frock of white chiffon with a good deal of lace 
about it, and a knot of crimson roses nestling 
against the whiteness of her neck. Lord Fern- 
court as usual, placed himself at her side directly 
she appeared, and gave her to understand by the 
most delicate compliments that she had never 
looked half so lovely before. Her heart beat 
high with happiness, and yet there seemed to be 
something wanting, and she cast a glance over 
her shoulder, 

“Don’t look after Frank,” Ferncourt said 
cheerfully. ‘He is quite gone on that maypole 
ofa woman. I really think it will be a match,” 
There had been some departures and some new 
arrivals that afternoon, and many looked with 
careless curiosity towards the door as it opened 
to admit somebody fresh. A girl entered dressed 
in crimson brocade which set off her splendid 
beauty to the greatest advantage. She stood 
quite sti for a moment, letting her dark eyes 
travel round the room till they rested on Lord 
Ferncourt’s back which was turned towards her. 
He wheeled round quickly, and it was as if he 
were literally drawn across the whole width of 
the room to where she was standing. Ruby, 
knowing nothing, looked after him in surprise, 
and saw the glad flash in Bella Staunton’s eyes 
as her hand rested for one long minute in Fern- 
court’s. When dinner was announced he said 
something very quickly to his aunt. Lady 
Hampshire raised her eyebrows, but presently 
sailed across the room, followed by a young 
Guardsman, whom she presented to Miss Deverel, 
but whom she had intended for Miss Staunton. 

To Ruby’s surprise she was sent into dinner 
with this Captain Dacre, and as she took her 
place at the table she met Frank's eyes fixed on 
her with an expression she could not understand. 
Ferncourt was fortunately hidden from her by 
the fronds of a magnificent fern which stood in a 
silver stand in the centre of the table, so that 
she could not see how entirely engrossed he was 
with the new arrival. 

After dinner there was to be dancing in the 
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music-room, so the men had been cautioned not 
to stay too long in the dining-room. Ruby was 
sitting by Lady Eva’s side on a long ottoman 
when they first made their appearance by two's 
and three’s, and at the same time the band struck 
up the notes of a waltz, which came floating in 
through the open door. Straight as a bird to its 
nest went Lord Ferncourt to the corner where 
Bella Staunton was fanning herself with a large 
red fan. She looked up into his face with her 
fathomless eyes. ‘Why do you come to me 
instead of to her?” she asked with a smile of 
conscious power. 

“ Because I can’t keep away,” he said, in a low 
voice, but in a tone that he had never used to 
Ruby, “ We must have this dance together.” 

She sheok her head. 

“One with me, the next with the girl over 
there? No, thank you.” 

* One with me, and the rest of the evening will 
take care of itself!” entreatingly. 

“NotI, I ay all or none,” drawing her brows 
together, : 

“What do you mean—I don’t understand ?” 
he said, hesitatingly. 

“You are very dense to-night. 
isn’t that plain English ?” 

“You mean that you would give me all the 
waitzes ?” he said slowly, a thrill passing through 
every pulse. “That would be glorious!” his 
eyes lighting up. ‘“ But—but Miss Deverel’s 
here, you know,” he added lamely. 

“Then, go to her—go to her. I don’t ask you 
to stay!” with a disdainful movement of her 
fan. . 

lie stood before her in a state of painful in- 
decision. To d@ as she wished would be nothing 
short of a glaring insult to his betrothed ; and 
yet, to refuse her, would be to offend her for 
ever. 

The music grew louder and more insistent. 
Behind his back he heard the sound of rustling 
dresses and passing footsteps, as the rest of the 
company gradually moved into the dancing- 
room. He determined to risk it, let what would 
happen ! 

There would probably be a polka next, he 
would ask Ruby for that. Bending down very 
low he said, recklessly,— 

“Give me them all, and come !” 

With a triumphant smile Bella Staunton rose 
from her chair and placed her hand within his 
arm. 

As they passed the ottoman where Miss Deverel 
had taken up her position, Ferncourt drooped his 
head guiltily, but when he reached the music- 
room he found that she was already there. In- 
stead of waitivg for him ignominiously, she was 
dancing with all the happy abandon of youth, and 
looking supremely content with her partner, who 
was his own brother, Frank. 

When Frank Egerton saw that Ferncourt was 
still dallying with Miss Staunton, at thefirst notes 
of the waltz he walked straight up to Ruby and 
engaged her for that dance, for he was deter- 
mined that she should be saved from playing the 
part of a deserted fiancée. He could not tell how 
it would end, but at least he would do his best to 
shield her from the mockery of the world at what- 
ever cost to himself. 

“ Who is that girlin red ?” Rubina asked with 
studied carelessness, as she glanced in her direc- 
tion during one of the pauses of the dance. 

“Miss Staunton, She and Ferncourt are old 
friends, so they enjoy a good talk together,” 
Frank said, with an unselfish wish to prevent a 
quarrel if he could. 

“So it seems,” Ruby said drily as she turned 
her head away. Her pride was up in arms, 

If Ferncourt preferred this Miss Staunton, leb 
him have her. Unconsciously following her rival’s 
example, she was resolved not to share him with 
her; and when he came to ask her for stray 
polkas or galops, she was always engaged. This 
made him very uneasy, for, like most men, he 
wanted to do just what he chose, and yet not to 
be punished for it. 

Rubina was her own sweet charming self to 
Frank, whom she treated just like a brother, 
Whatever her private feelings might have been, 
the seemed outwardly perfectly happy. 

And, as he locked at her, he wondered if she 


All or none— 





retained her love for his brother, or ifit had been 
worn out by his unsatisfactory conduct. His 
heart leapt at the mere thought of the possi- 
bility. 

They were standing out on the terrace with 
the stars overhead, and the silence of the gardens 
before them, with the noise of the dancing and 
laughing and talking unheeded behind them. 
The night was wonderfully warm for September, 
and not a breath stirred 

“T never thanked you properly for saving my 
life,” she said softly. “ Howcan I ever pay you ?” 

Frank had kept himself in check most sternly, 
but at that tempting question he lost his head. 

“Pay me now,” he said hoarsely, and putting 
his arms round her he drew her close to his 
breast, and kissed her sweet, pure lips with a 
passion that startled her. 

She drew back blushing. 

“Let us go in,” she cried, hurriedly, but at 
the moment there was a step on the gravel, and 
Captain Dare, who was already over head and 
ears in love, came to claim her for that dance, 

‘* Keep my flowers for me,” she said, thrusting 
her bouquet of fading roses into Frank's hand, and 
then she stepped through the open window into 
the glare of the many lights in the crowded room, 
and he was left alone in the darkness, 

He buried his face in the roses in a paroxysm 
of regret. 

“T must geb out of this,” he said to himself, 
resolutely. “IfI don’t go I shall be saying or 
doing something mad, and I shall never be able 
to look Ferncourt in the face,” 

He went up to the balustrade and leant against 
it with a groan, thinking of what might have 
been if he had come to that ball at Lady Hamp- 
shire’s last April, and met Ruby before she had 
engaged herself to his brother. 

A couple passed him, and scraps of conversa- 
tion reached his ear. 

“ Bell, you know that you’re the only girl I 
ever cared for !” 

It was his brother’s voice, and he frowned as 
he heard his words. 

“How about Miss Deverel?” Mise Staunton 
asked, mockingly. 

“Too good for me by half,” and Ferncourt 
laughed as they passed on. 

Frank, stung to the qvick, gave an indignant 
gasp. “Too good for me by half!” It was a 
sneer, an actual cold-blooded sneer at the girl to 
whom he was engaged! No—it was impossible 


to go and leave her all alone to be neglected and. 


despised. It would be mean and selfish. He 
would stay on to defend her and help her, but he 
would keep a strict guard over his own words 
and actions, so that Ruby might never guess 
that his feelings had changed from mere friend- 
liness to passionate love. 

The next day they were all going over to in- 
spect some ruins about which the Archzeological 
Society had lately been expatiating in glowing 
language, 

Allsorts of vehicles were drawn up on the 
gravel in front of the wide portico; amongst 
them two dog-carts to be driven respectively by 
the two brothers, 

“Ruby, I know you love a dog-cart,” Lady 
Hampshire said with a kindly smile, as she came 
down in a close-fitting dress and jacket of brown 
cloth trimmed with braid and a narrow edging 
of sable. ‘“ Who will you have for your driver ?” 

Ferncourt looked up ready to curse and swear, 
for he had promised to take Bell Staunton, and 
he did not see how it would be possible in the 
face of everybody if Ruby chose him, as he was 
sure she would. 

But he was entirely mistaken as to her 
character. She did not hesitate for a moment, 
but said in a clear voice that everyone could 
hear,— 

“ Frank, if he will be so good !” 

Ferncourt bit his lip, relieved yet annoyed, 
and terribly conscidus of the amused smile that 
went round from face to face, whilst Frank 
made her a low bow, aud said “ Delighted!” 
with a gleam of joy in his eyes. 

He moved off quickly to the dog-cart, patted 
Quicksilver, and, climbing up, settled himself in 
his place with an elated look on his face. And 
yet the next moment all the joy went out of 





his expression, and his manner was grave as 
Ruby came up, her golden hair shining in the 
sun against the brown velvets and feathers of 
her hat. > : 

She mistook the reason of his gravity, and 
said, hurriedly,—- 

“T daresay you wanted to take Lady Eva, 
but I couldn’t help it; I couldn't ask any- 
one but you,” with a wistful look up into his 
face. 

For one moment he let his eyes rest upon hers, 
drinking in their sweetness, 

“T am always at your service. Remember 
that,” he said, simply, and wished that Ferncourt 
were at the bottom of the sea, 





CHAPTER VI. 
“PAST AND LOOSE.” 


For the next few minutes Frank had to give 
his full attention to the chestnut, but when they 
were free of all the other carts and carriages,. 
Ruby began once more as if she were bent om 
torturing him,— 

“You are the most unselfish creature I ever- 
knew. Of course you wanted to drive Lady 
Eva, but - 

“Quite a mistake, I never thought of her.” 

“You must have wanted to, for you like her 
much better than me,” with decision. 

“Ruby, you are going to be my sister?” he 
said, with a deep breath. 

** Perhaps,” with a doubtful sigh. 

“Well, take it for granted that I love you just. 
like a brother, and a hundred thousand times: 
more than anyone else,” he said, quickly, with 
his eyes fixed on the chestnut. 

This assurance came like balm to her poor 
little wounded heart, and she whispered,— 

“Dear old Frank!” with the tears shining in- 
her eyes, 

Every sigh of Lord Ferncourt’s neglect had 
tried her sorely. As to his engagements she- 
made’every excuse she could, and as long as she 
could ; but when it came to his devoting himself 
to another girl when she was present, there was 
no longer any excuse to be made, She was 
crue}ly hurt, but she determined not to show it ;- 
and through all this day she seemed as bright as 
a bee. Her soft laugh rang out as joyously as 
any other, and her blue eyes shone like twin starr. 

Ferncourt, looking at her from Bell Staunton’s 
side, confessed that she was the prettiest little 
thing he had ever seen, Presently he crossed the 
grass just as they were settling themselves for 
their picnic luncheon. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you let me drive you?” he asked 
in an aggrieved tone, 

‘“You chose your partner for yourself last 
night,” she said, in a low voice, ‘‘so I thought F 
would choose her for you to-day.” 

“You don’t understand, I was in a hole,” he 
said hurriedly. 

“Then, stay there,” with a sudden gleam in. 
her eyes. 

“T may sit by you at luncheon ?” 

“Vm to have’Captain Dacre on one side, an@ 
Frank on the other, but if you like to sit in front 
with your back to the rest of the circle, you can,” 
she eaid quietly, but with a mischievous twinkle 
under her long lashes, 

“Take care, Ruby, don’t go too far,” he said 
with smothered anger, for he objected to having: 
the tables turned, 

“TI might go very far without catching you 
up,” she said, significantly. 

“I don’t give up my rights to anybody,” he 
said sullenly. 3 

“On the contrary you are always giving 
them up, and once more won’t make any diffe- 
rence,” with quiet decision. 

He opened his eyes rather wider than usual = 
“ Ruby, this from you!” 

“Yes, Ferncourt—you played ‘loose’ yester- 
day, it’s my turn to-day.” 

“By Jove!” He turned away as much 





astonished as if a kitten had barked at him. — 
Ruby subsided quietly on to the rugs which 

had been carefully arranged for her. In spite of 

her apparent composure, tears were very near 
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her eyes, for Ferncourt was the first love of her 
youth, and she had begun to doubt him, and 
the sadness of a broken illusion had come upon 
her, Frank felt for her acutely, and looked 
fiercely across the grass at the brother who 
was bringing this sorrow upon her. Captain 
Dacre chattered away, becoming more and 
more infatuated as the day wore on; but 
Frank was silent, and vgs gry or did any- 
thing by which he could of some help to 


uby. 

= Haa a wigging?” Miss Staunton asked with 
a mischievous laugh as Ferncourt came back to 
her with a cloud on his face, 

“Tf I had, I deserved it,” he said, gravely, 
for at the moment he was deeply conscious of his 
offences, 

‘Then why do you come back to me?” 

‘* Because I can’t keep away—lI wish to Heayen 
I could,” he added involuntarily, 

“You wish that? Then go—go this moment,” 
she said imperiously. 

“Wouldn’t you wish it? I am tied to that girl, 
bound in honour to marry her.” 

“ Pledges have been broken,” she interrupted, 
quickly. 

‘ Belle, are you a fiend or an angel?” looking 
straight up into her sparkling eyes. 

“A little of both,” and she smiled in a way 
that bewildered him. 

After the picnic, all the party dispersed among 
the ruins, which were very picturesque, but 
somewhat dangerous. They were in an advanced 
stage of decay, and the cement which had bound 
some of the heavy stones together, had rotted 
away to such an extent that if a man leant 
unwarily against a rampart, ib was quite possible 
that it would tumble down with him atop of it. 

Ferncourt as wellas Frank cautioned everybody 
to be careful, and then, having done his duty, the 
former strolled off intent upon losing himself with 
Bella Staunton, whilst the latter resolutely stayed 
behind, allowing Ruby to pass on in front with 
Captain Dacre, and several others, 

* Aren’t you coming ?” inquired Lady Eva with 
such a smile of invitation that he felt obliged to 
go on with her, 

“Miss Deverel is so very charming,” she said 
suddenly, as she tried to up-root a small fern 
with the point of her parasol. ‘“ Whoever gets her 
will have a delightful wife.” 

Frank Egerton frowned. 

*‘ Ferncourt will have her, you know.” 

“ Not he,” and she laughed derisively, 

“ But they are engaged.” 

“Perhaps, but engagements can be broken,” 
turning round so that she could see his face. 

“Why do you say that ?” with a sudden flush, 
for he felt that she was tempting him cruelly. 

“ Because I think you are bent on sacrificing 
your happiness for the sake of an absurd scruple,” 
she said, slowly. 

“ For the sake of my honour. Is that absurd ?” 
he rejoined quickly. ‘And after all, isn’t it 
natural that I should love her as a brother, being 
so much thrown together?” 

* Not at all, and you don’t,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“ T hope I do,” he said earnestly and the next 
moment, with a face as white as his.collar, he was 
bounding up the steep face of a slope, down which 
a large stone had just fallen. 

Lady Eva Druce screamed, and ran away as 
fast as she could, but only at a little distance she 
shopped breathlessly and stood with parted lips 
and fixed eyes. 

For the first time she discovered that Ruby 
Deverel had been on that shaky rampart, when 
the stones began to fall. 

Frank had evidently caught sight of her and 
dashed up the slope to catch her if she fell. 

Lady Eva turned, Ruby fell forward with a 
little cry as the stones gave way under her feet, 
and Frank caught her in his arms just in time to 
prevent her from being thrown headlong on to 
the path. 

To save himself from losing his balance he 
threw himself upon the smooth turf, and seized 
hold of a small root of daisies, whilst he dug his 
heels into the ground. ~ 

_“Not hurt ?” he asked with his whole heart in 
lis eyes as Ruby’s sweet face was so dangerously 





near to his own that he could feel her breath on 
his cheek. 

“Come down or you will be crushed,” Lady 
Eva cried out in a panic of fear, as she jumped on 
one side to avoid a block of stone which thun- 
dered down from the rampart with such force 
that when it reached the path it bounded like a 
ball off the ground and over the edge into a deep 
declivity on the other side. 

It was neither without danger nor difficulty that 
Ruby and Frank regained the path. 

* You have saved my life a second time,” she 
said looking up at him with shining eyes, and 
then back again with a shudder to the place where 
she had been standing only one minute ago, 

He said nothing, for he felt that he could not 
epeak one word without betraying himself, but he 
held her small hands in one of his, and looked 
down into her upturned face as if he had forgotten 
everything in the world but Ruby Deverel. 

“ Are you mad ?” cried Lady Eva, as she stood 
ata distance, “Do you want to be knocked on 
the head by one of those stones, Come away !” 

Frank started, and then hurried Ruby away as 
fast as he could. 

Lord Ferncourt, Bella Staunton, Captain 
Dacre and several others came running up 
attracted by the noise of the falling rampart. 

“What is it? What has happened ?” cried 
Ferncourt, looking from Ruby’s agitated face to 
Frank’s, ; 

“ Miss Deverel was standing up there,’’ Lady 
Eva said, pointing upwards to the large gap, 
“when the wall gave way. She would have been 
killed to a certainty, cnly your brother saved 
her—as usual,” she added, drily, 

Ferncourt flushed. 

“ What don’t I owe you, old boy ?” he said, to 
Frank, grasping his hand. “But you are hurt. 
Here let him sit down,” they made room for him 
hurriedJy on the grassy slope. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said, faintly, “only my 
arm.” 

“Your arm?” cried Ruby, in alarm, “ And 
you never said a word.” 

“Tt is broken,” Ferncourt said quietly. “We 
must get him home as quickly as possible, 
Somebody go after the victor-a, please.” 

Captain Dacre ran off. 

“ And you, Ruby, you are sure you are not 
hurt?” Ferncourt asked half-shyly, for he 
scarcely dared to meet hereyes. ‘I don’t think 
your nerves will be up to the dog-cart without 
Frank to drive you.” 

“T shall go in the victoria,” she said, quietly. 

“Tt is quite right that you should take care of 
your preserver,” Miss Staunton kindly informed 
her, 

“ And perhaps you will take care of Ferncourt 
for me,’ Ruby said composedly, though her 
heart was fluttering with anger. ‘‘ He drives 
rather recklessly at times,” 

Miss Staunton tossed her head. 

“TI know all about his driving—don’t I?” 
turning round to him with a challenge in her 
eyes, as if she dared him to contradict her. 

Ferncourt felt desperately uncomfortable. 

“OF course you do,” he said quickly, “ but 
Frank’s a much better whip than I.” 

“Then Miss Deverel showed her wisdom in 
choosing him,” Lady Eva said, maliciously, for 
she knew that Miss Staunton wished to have the 
honour and glory of carrying the Viscount off. 

“Tt was scarcely a case of choice,” and she 
laughed scornfully. 

Ferncourt was kneeling down by Frank’s side 
tying his stick with Ruby’s help, to the broken 
arm, so as to keep the bones from rubbing. 

“Child, how your hands tremble,” he said, 
gently. “ You must have had a terrible fright.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she stammered, with the tears 
running down her cheeks, “ But it’s the second 
time he has suffered, and all for me.” 

“ A broken arm is nothing—nothing,” Frank 
said earnestly, whilst his lips quivered. 

“You will see him home,” Lord Ferncourt 
said to Ruby, “and I’Jl drive round by Dr. 
Barnes.” 

No, no, don’t let her come with me, I don’t 
want to bother anyone,” tremulously. 

“But I will come,” she answered with the 
sweetest swile,” and you won’t bother anyone,” 

¢ 





It was no use struggling against fate, so he 
relapsed into silence, Everything seemed to con- 
spire together to make his part more trying. 

“ So you have let those two go home alone?” 
Miss Staunton said as soon as Ferncourt joined 
her, 

“ Certainly—why not?” raising his eyebrows. 

“ Oh, you blind bat!” she exclaimed, mock- 
ingly. “You never guess what goes on behind 
your back !” 

“ Frank—and Ruby?” he said, slowly, “ You 
can’t mean that ?” 

“T mean that he values her little finger more 
than you do her whole self.” 

“Good Heavens!” almost gasping, “ Frank 
is my own brother—the fellow I'd have trusted 
with my sovl!” as a thousand disturbing 
memories flitted through his brain. 

Bell looked at him in surprise, for the shock 
had whitened his face to the very lips. 

“ Poor old boy,” she whispered softly, “ there 
is nobody you can trust but me,” 


ee 


CHAPTER VIE. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


Late that evening Lord Ferncourt went into 
his brother’s room with the intention of telling 
him that he had behaved in a mean and dis- 
honourable manner ; but he found him looking 
so feverish and ill that he had not the heart te 
say anything. 

Also when he looked on Frank’s face with the 
broad noble brow, and the truthful eyes that he 
knew so well, he could not believe him capable of 
any underhand action. 

The thing was absurd, and Bell’s fertile imagi- 
nation must be held accountable for it, 

Having rearranged the pillows, and given him 
some lemonade to refresh him, he retired to his 
own room, where he opened the window, and 
leaning out, looked at the stars and thought of 


| Bell with passionate fervour. 


Having made him uneasy about his brother, 
she had taken care to be very gracious to him 
that evening, whilst Ruby piqued, and bitterly 
offended, seemed to be engrossed with Captain 
Dacre. 

Lady Hampshire noticed that she looked ill, 
and advised her to go off early to bed, and it was 
after she had retired that he had flirted furiously 
with Bell Staunton to Lady Eva's mute 
indignation. 

When Ruby left the room Bell had given a 
knowing smile, 

“ Poor child, how dull she feels withcut Mr. 
Egerton,” she said, maliciously. 

Ferncourt thought over it all as he looked at 
the stars. 

Certainly Ruby had seemed very much out of 
spirits, as if she could settle to nothing. When 
asked to sing she had made some excuse and 
remained gazing into the wood-fire with wistful 
eyes till Dacre had come up and roused her into 
something which looked like a one-sided 
flirtation. 

“By Jove! if she were in love with Frank it 
was just the way in which she might have acted.” 
He had been rather a fool not to find out some- 
thing. He could go now—it wasn’t so very 
late—and Frank. did not look in the least inclined 
for sleep.” 

Full of anxiety to know the truth, he crept 
along the corridor, and svon stood candle in hand 
by Frank’s bedside. 

The latter turned and looked up in his brother’s 
face in surprise. 

“ Anything the matter?” he asked, wearily, 
for he felt rather exhausted after the setting of 
his arm. 

“T just wanted to ask you aquestion, There’s 
a beastly report going about,” he said, nervously, 
“about you and Ruby. They say you are mak- 
ing love to her behind my back.” 

Frank was deathly white, but he answered 
firmly,— 

“It’s a lie.” 

“ T knew it, old chap, I knew it, you don’t care 
for her, do you ?” 

“Yes, but I’ve never told her,” with a groan 
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“You do?” starting violently, and flushing 
with anger, “and you've gone down to their 
place, and you've hung about her here.” 

“Who made me do it?” 

“That's no excuse, I'd have trusted you 
befure all the world. You've taken me in— 
you’ve acted the part of a cad—and a scoundrel,” 
1e cried, furiously. ‘‘ By George, if you weren’t 
helpless, I'd shake you like a dog.” 

“Insult me if you like, but you shall trust me,” 
Frank said, in a low, quivering voice, which he 
was too weak to steady. “You've flirted with 
Bell Staunton—and I’ve only hung about Ruby 
to cover your neglect. You've neglected and 
deserted her—but she must bear it as best she 
can, I'll have nothing more to do with either of 
you. Now go.” 

“T’ll take precious care that you don’t,” and he 
hurried out of the room, still shaking with rage 
so that the extinguisher rattled in the candle- 
stick, 

Rubina’s fortune was absolutely necessary to 
him, for he was head over ears in debt, and he 
could not afford to throw it away for the sake of 
Bell's bright eyes. 

It would be the meanest trick if his brother 
stole it from him, and he would be more wide- 
awake in the future. 

He did not sleep at all well that night, and 
during the long pauses of darkness and silence 
different thoughts came to him. 

He remembered what a good brother Frank 
had ever been to him, always ready to help him 
in every emergency and to stand by him iu every 
difficulty—and this was the man whom he had 
called a cad and a scoundrel—and he had chosen 
the moment for his insults when the poor fellow 
was ill, and unable to retaliate ! 

The more he thought of it the more uneasy he 
grew, and the more ashamed of himself. 

Directly after breakfast he would go to his 
room, ask him to forget it, and tell him that 
he would trust him just the same as ever. 

He himself had acted very badly to Ruby 
which amply accounted for her low spirits ; and 
it was just like Frank to take pity on anyoue 
who seemed neglected. If he took a fancy to her 
it was not his fault, and no doubt he had kept it 
honourably to himself. 

As it happened he was very late that morn- 
ing, but as there was no shooting, plenty of 
neople kept him company. He dawdled over 
breakfast, and then strolled into the conserva- 
tory with Miss Staunton. She was in a pro- 
voking mood—leading him on one moment, 
and repulsing him the next. He was in no 
temper to stand that sort of thing, so he an- 
swered her shortly, and his eyes flashed angrily. 
Then to soothe him she picked a piece of 
heliotrope and fastened it into his button-hole, 
looking up into his face with her bewildering 
emile, 

Yielding to a sudden temptation he stooped, 
and kissed her full on her rich red lips. As 
he did so a door shut softly, and they both 
looked round iu confusion. 

“How could you? How could you?” Bell 
Staunton exclaimed, flushing hotly. 

“T should have been a fool if I hadn’t,” 
snd he laughed. “ Now I must fly, I want to see 
my brother.” 

“Ts Miss Deverel installed as head nurse ?” 

He took no notice of this remark, but let 
himself out into the hall, where he found 
Ruby waiting for him. To his surprise, she 
beckoned him into the morning-room, which 
was then empty. He followed her, feeling 
guilty and very uncomfortable. With her 
slight girlish figure drawn up to her full height, 
she confronted him. 

“T want to tell you, Lord Ferncourt,” she 
said very quietly, “that you are free. Our 
engagement is at an end.” 

“Good Heavens!” he cxclaimed, in dismay, 
“ what is the reason?” 

“You need scarcely ask,” with a scornful 
emile. “ You have openly shown your preference 
for another, and you can marry her if you like. 
I won’t stand in your way.” 

“But Ruby, I swear to you,” he began vehe- 
mently. 

“Don’t perjure yourself—it will do no good. 


. 





I came into the conservatory just now,” she said 
significantly, “need I say more ? ” 

He flushed hotly, “ Taat was nothing—nothing. 
But is there no other reason?” looking at her 
fixedly for the first time. “ Has no one cut me 
out?” 

“No one,” she said simply, “I trusted you 
when no one else did—and now,” with a little 
gasp, “I find they were right, and I was 
wrong.” 

“Oh Ruby, forgive me, you weren’t wrong,” 
stepping forward eagerly. “Forgive me, and I'll 
be the most devoted husband that ever was.” 

She shook her golden head, and moved quickly 
to the door. 

“T will forgive you, but I'll never marry you,” 
she said, decidedly, and then fled out of the 
library, across the hall, and up to her room to 
have a good cry. She had borne herself bravely 
to the end, but now she felt a longing for her 
ae arms, her mother’s voice to comfort 

er. 


Lord Ferncourt having ejaculated “Here's a 
pretty go,” stood quite still for a few minutes 
gloomily revolving his position. He knew that 
he had brought his fate upon himself, but he 
did not like it any the better for that. His 
debts rose in awful proportions before his dis- 
consolate eyes, whilst Bell Staunton had lost 
the charm of the unattainable. What an un- 
mitigated fool he had been? And Ruby, let 
alone her fortune, was really worth half-a-dozen 
of the other. She looked so beautiful, and had 
such a rare dignity about her when she was cast- 
ing him off. And when he asked her if anyone 
had cut him out, she answered so readily,— 

“No one,” that he could not doubt it. Oh if 
he could go back to those first days of his 
engagement before he knew that Bell Staunton 
had returned to England! But it was too late. 
No use, however, to cry over spilt milk. No use 
making a fuss over what could not be helped. 
He met Lady Hampshire on the stairs. 

“ What is this? I hear that Ruby Deverel is 
going home,” she said, looking at her nephew 
searchingly. 

“Ts she? I daresay. It’s all over between 
us, you know,” he said, gloomily. 

“No, I don’t know, but I’m not in the least 
surprised,” severely ; ‘‘you have treated her 
shamefully.” 

“T have, It’s quite true. I am going to see 
what Frank says to it,” trying to pass, 

“ He has tried to cover up your deficiencies, 
He has been the best of brothers to you,” she 
said impressively, 

“ A thundering good fellow, not a doubt of it,” 
he agreed meekly, and made his escape. 

Lady Hampshire went down the stairs in a 
state of mild surprise. 

“T really think this lesson has done Ferncourt 
good already,” she said to herself, whilst the 
Viscount was thinking if Ruby had settled to go 
that day she could not be in love with Frank, or 
she never would have left him when in sucha 
disabled state. 

He was surprised to find Frank’s door wide 
open and the room empty. All his toilet 
apparatus had disappeared, brushes, combs, 
sponges, had all gone, and it was evident that 
their owner had gone with them. He ran down 
stairs faster than he had come up in his eagerness 
to know the truth. He met Mayhew, his own 
valet, and asked him at once if he knew anything 
about Mr. Egerton. 

“Yes, my lord, Mr. Egerton went up to town 
by the 9.50. I thought you knew.”’ 

“Of course I didn’t. What madness! You 
should have let me know. He wasn’t a bit fit 
for travelling,” Ferncourt exclaimed wrathfully. 
“T would’nt have had this happen for fifty 
pounds,” 

“Prank gone!” exclaimed a soft voice behind 
him. ‘ What could have driven him out of the 
house with a broken arm?” Ruby finding her 


’ 


bedroom in the possession of two housemaids, had 
come down again resolved to seek the rest and 
quiet she needed in some retired nook of the 
garden, 

Ferncourt faced round upon her in an access 
of remorse. “It was I that drove him out, I—I 





__ 
pitched into him last night, wud this is the con- 
sequence.” ; 

‘Last night when he was so bad!” she said 
with a world of reproach in her blue eyes. 

“Yes, know. It was brutal of me, but I was 
so bothered. I thought—oh, no matter what I 
thought. It was all rot.” Hei 

“Can you tell me where her ladyship is, my 
lord?” the grey-haired steward asked respect- 
fully. ‘She was inquiring about some rarcels. 
They haven’t come because of an accident—an 
accident to the up train.” 

“ An accident? Not to the 950%” Ferncourt 
asked, breathlessly, whilst Ruby shook from head 
to foot. 

“Yes, my lord—the 9.50—a serious accident 
at Merridew.” 

“Great heavens! How can I get there?” 
wildly looking for his hat. 

“They were sending up a train with workmen 
and doctors, but you'll never catch it.” 

Ruby flew to the door, which she reached even 
before Ferncourt. A couple of horses were 
standing there held by a groom. They had been 
ordered by the Viscount for himself and Miss 
Staunton. She went up to the one with a side 
saddle. 

“ Put me up,” she said briefly, and the groom 
looked at her as if he thought she had gone mad, 
for she had no habit, only a serge skirt and 
jacket, and a sailor hat. But he had no choice 
but to obey, and she flew like a bird into the 
saddle, Ferncourt vaulted into his, and, without 
theinterchangeof asingle word, they gallopeddown 
the drive as fast as the thoroughbreds could take 
them. They were just in time, for the short 
train was waiting for a doctor who had only that 
moment arrived. ; 

They sprang from their horses, threw the reins 
to a porter who had run out, and scrambled into 
the guard’s van. 

On the way Ferncourt gathered from the 
guard that a goods train had been allowed to 
leave the junction only a few minutes before the 
“9.50 up” was expected, and the two trains had 
collided opposite a small station called Merridew. 

“Six liyes lost, all first-class, and a sight of 
others injured. Bad job,” and the man shook 
his head gravely whilst Ruby sat as if turned to 
stone. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” Lord Ferncourt 
said hoarsely, as he looked at her poor little white 
face. 

“How could I stay away? He was just like a 


brother,” she said with a tremble about her lips. 


Ferncourt sighed heavily. Poor little faithful 
soul, she would cling to a man through life or 
death, and he had thrown away her love like an 
old song. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“1 CAN’T DO WITHOUT you!” 


Tue train slowed outside Merridewstation for the 
line was filled with a heap of débris. The doctors 
got out and the workmen, but Ruby, the most 
eager of all, held back. An indescribable fear 
was upon her, and she felt that she could not 
face the awful sight that was waiting for her. 
Ferncourt held out his band to her, and she 
crept out then because she must. 

“You stay there,” and he placed her on a 
bench, whilst, with a face as white as her own, 
he went to make inquiries. , 

A ghastly task was before him, and he shivered 
all over as he studied the mangled remains 
heaped up amongst the tufts of yellow gorse, 
fearing to find what he looked for. No one 
attended to him or answered his questions, for 
there were so many to ask, and those who could 
answer were all too busy. 

At last he came across a porter who was stand- 
ing still to wipe his forehead. 

“Have you found anyone of the name of 
Egerton ?” he asked eagerly, a3 he clutched hold 
of his sleeve. 

“Yes, I found the card myself. Can’t, for 
the life of me, remember which he was amongst, 
dead or injured”—looking dazed—“ but I think 
one of them doctors can tell you. Come this 
way |” 
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Ferncourt followed with a set face. It seemed 
almost more than he could bear, this dread un- 
certainty—this awful doubt. 

On the bank lay a portmanteau with the end 
battered in and the contents falling out, but the 
familiar initials, F. D. E. (Francis Danville Eger- 
ton) stood out clear and distinct. 

With a shudder Ferncourt passed on—on past 
such sights of suffering as he never forgot to 
the last day of his life. That bank of and 
wild flowers was like a battle-field. boy lay 
with his yellow head amongst a tuft of fox-eye 
daisies, his young life ebbing away like that of 
the crushed flowers. There was nothing to be 
done for him, so he was left in peace, and the 
grey shadows were already stealing over his girlish 

face. 

Ferncourt shuddered for something in the in- 
nocent look of that dying boy reminded him of 
his brother. 

The porter stopped by a doctor who was 
kneeling on the grass, his shirt-sleeves already 
turned up as he was about to attempt a delicate 
operation. 

“Egerton?” he said, quickly. “ Let me think. 
Oh, Ihaveit! Fair-haired fellow. We laid him 
in the shed.” 

Laid him in the shed! Those words had an 
awful significance ; and a mist gathered before 
Ferncourt’s eyes. 

“This way, sir!” the porter seid in a business- 
like way, for he was becoming accustomed to the 
horrors of the scene. 

At the end of the platform Ruby stood with 
wide, dilated eyes. She looked into the Viscount’s 
miserable face and guessed the truth, but she felt 
that know she must. And, waiting as she had 
done, was worse than anything else. 

She slipped her hand within his arm, and they 
went on together without a word. 

The station-yard was full of carts and vehicles 
of all descriptions, which had come from far and 
wide as the news of the accident spread. But 
Ruby saw nothing but the porter on in front 
ae them to where Frank lay, dead or 


ying. 
“They are all in there, except those that are 
reg’lar knocked to pieces,” he said gruffly, as he 


stopped in front of an open shed. Then he 
stooped and threw back a piece of tarpaulin with 
which the bodies had been decently covered. 

With an inarticulate cry, Ruby sprang forward 
and knelt down by the one of that sorrowful row 
that lay nearest to her. 

“ Frank—Frank !” she cried in a breathless 
whisper, for her voice seemed gone. “ Look at 
me—speak to me for Heaven’s sake!” 

Ferncourt covered his face with his hands, and 
felt as if his heart was really breaking. He had 
parted from his brother in fiercest anger, and he 
had gone away from him now where his bitter 
repentance could not reach him. Could any 
sorrow be worse than this ? 

“Oh, you were always so good to me ; so kind 
—so very kind!” the soft voice went on, whilst 
a rain of tears fell on the unresponsive face— 
unresponsive for the first time since she had 
known him. “TI can’t do without you ; I can’t— 
I can’t!” 

Ferncourt bent over her, and laid his hand 
upon her shoulder. As soon as he could steady 
his voice, he said, hoarsely,— 

“We must get him away as fast as we can. He 
must be buried at Ferncourt.” 

“ He isn’t dead,” she answered almost with a 
shriek, ‘Oh, no, no, no, only stunned ! ” 

A spasm of hope shot for the first time through 
Ferncourt’s heart. He let his eyes wander shud- 
deringly down that silent row. Surely every face 
whether of woman or man, whether bearded or 
close-shaven, looked greyer and more pinched than 
his brother’s ! 

He disappeared and came back in afew minutes 
with a doctor, who was pulling down his sleeves 
as he walked by the Viscount’s side. 

Ruby got up and let him take her place. 

After a brief examination, during which they 
— dared to breathe, he looked up with a 
puzzled look on his clever face. 

“T believe it’s a case ‘of cerebral meningitis, 
The only injury I can find is in the head,” brush- 
ing back the fair hair which was clotted with 





blood, “ which accounts for the coma. The left 
arm as it is bandaged up, seems to have been 
broken before.” 

“ He had a bad fall yesterday ?” Was it yester- 
day that they were all at that picnic? It seemed 
a month ago. “But, Heavens, do you mean 
that he is alive?” his voice shaking like a 
woman’s, 

“ He is not dead ; that is all I can say.” 

Tears rushed to Ferncourt’s eyes, whilst Ruby 
suddenly slid down upon the floor, her golden 
head resting on Frank’s motionless legs. 

“ You must take her away. This is no place 
for a woman,” the doctor said, pityingly. 

But Ferncourt scarcely heard him ; he was only 
thinking of his brother. 

“Tf I wire for a special, could I take him back 
to Durnford Abbey ?” 

“There is no need for a special, the passage is 
clear on the down-line and a train is due in five 
minutes. The porters will help you. I must be 
off.” 

“ But tell me what I am to do for him ?” catch- 
ing hold of his sleeve. 

“Move him gently. Noise or violent motion 
would finish him off. It was a lucky mistake for 
him, being put here out of the fuss.” 

“You couldn’t come back with us ?” 

“Tm possible,” 

Ferncourt drew a five-pound note out of his 
pocket and slipped it into the doctor’s hand. 

“My dear fellow, I’ve done nothing for you,” 
he said, pushing it back. 

“There must be many here who can’t pay,” 
Ferncourt said earnestly. 

He was in the mood at the moment to give 
away his last farthing in his joy at finding that 
Frank was not dead, and it was a positive relief 
to him to give something, however small. 

“ Ruby ! Ruby !” he said, gently ; but there was 
no answer. The frightful anxiety,and the shock 
of finding Frank amongst the dead, had been too 
much for her, and she had fainted away. 

There was deathly silence in that shed, and it 
seemed as if death had claimed yet another 
victim. 

Ferncourt shivered, 

“Can I do anything for you ?” 

Turning round, he saw a tall young clergyman 
with a thin intellectual face, a round collar anda 
long coat. 

* T have to get my brother into the next train 
and he must be moved as quietly as possible. 
How on earth is it to be done?” Ferncourt said 
distractedly. “ Everybody is too busy to attend 
to us,” 

“T will manage it for you,” was the welcome 
answer. “ But your sister,” hesitating, “ wouldn’t 
you bring her to my house?” 

“Thanks, I am sure she would like to come on 
with us,” and stooping he tried to raise Ruby in 
his arms, 

Mr. Paget ran off to the vicarage, and presently 
returned with everything that was needed. 


(Continued on page 284. 








A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XI. 


So soon as the last sound of the carriage wheels 
had died away in the distance Miriam Stapleton 
turned on the woman beside her with something 
almost terrifying in her fierceness, in the fury of 
her rage. 

“What are you doing here? How dare you 
come ? how dare you?” she asked, her face white 
to the lips, her eyes burning, her whole slender 
figure thrilling and trembling with the force of 
the passion that held her in sway. 

The woman beside her flushed hot with indig- 
nation, all the good humour went out of her face, 
it took a sullen mulish look, she was quite a 
different being to the woman Patricia had been 
so glad to befriend a little while before. 

“T’ll ask you to be so good as to speak civil to 
me,” she answered Miriam shortly. “I ain’t 





come all this way to be treated like dirt by a 
young madam like you! ” 

Miriam glanced at her furiously, but something 
in the woman’s look seemed to warn her that she 
must be cautious. She conquered her anger as 
well as she could. 

“You have a message for me I suppose?” she 
said curtly. 

For answer, the woman stretched out her big 
work-stained hand and gave the letter that Pa- 
tricia had picked up from the floor of the 
wagonette. 

Miriam took it without a word, her small fingers 
closed over it in a fierce grip. 

The woman beside her looked admiringly at 
the girl’s loveliness, at the costliness of the 
brown velvet gown and coat, the indignation 
deepened a little in her face as she looked. 

“There'll be an answer?” she said, ques- 
tionly. 

Miriam made no immediate response. She 
stood like one who is seized with some mental 
force, unable for the moment to think clearly or 
use the will power at all. 

“Wait,” she said, once again, in the same curt, 
short way. 

She walked away a few paces, and then tore 
open the envelope, with an expression of fury and 
hate on her face that positively changed its love- 
liness altogether. 

She was trembling too from the shock. The 
surprise had been so unexpected, and the difficulty 
of the moment so tremendous but for her extra- 
ordinary presence of mind who could have said 
what would not have happened ? 

Settefeild was no fool, and any man would 
naturally have been-made suspicious by the fit of 
intense fear that had come upon her when her 
eyes had suddenly rested on this middle-class 
woman ; had there not been the question of fright 
caused by the ponies to come to her rescue, 
Besides, there was more to frighten and rouse 
her anger than this; there was the knowledge 
brought home to her forcibly in this last episode 
that her will, imperious and autocratic as it was, 
could not be supreme in everything, and that 
though she had played with chance so recklessly 
and so frequently since she had taken her place 
in the world, and had conquered this chance so 
many, many times, the game might, and could, 
be attended with a danger which would tax all 
her skill and woman’s subtlety to defeat. 

She read through the letter swiftly, and her 
face was a little whiter, a little more fixed and 
furious when she had accomplished this. The 
woman stood watching her curiously. ‘She 
looks like a queen,” she said to herself, as she 
scanned Miriam’s slender beauty, her patrician 
air, and then the woman compressed her lips and 
shook her head. ‘She may be a queen to lock 
at, but there ain’t nothing big or good in her 
heart, if she’s got a heart at all that is, which 
aint very clear to me.” 

Miriam turned round quickly as she finished 
reading the letter. She crushed the paper roughly 
in her hand, and thrust it finally into the breast 
of her coat. 

“There is no answer,” she said quietly and 
most coldly. 

“You ain’t going to send him no word?” the 
woman queried ina tone of strongest amazement, 
mingled growing with indignation. Miriam looked 
at her steadily, a slight smile just curling the 
lips for an instant. 

“You were sent here with a message,’’ she 
said, “it is not your place to question or make 
any remark. You have no message to carry back 
from where you have come, except that there is 
no answer to the letter you have brought. You 
can go now as soon as you like.” 

The rough, yet good-natured face of the 
woman flushed crimson. 

‘‘ Eh, but you’re a cruel minx,”’ she said, hotly. 
‘“‘You’re as bad as you’re beautiful, and that’s 
saying a good deal. You'd deceive most people, 
most like with your smile and your lovely face ; 
but you never deceived me, no never, Mrs. 
Lindsey, and——” 

Miriam grew deathly white even to the lips, 
the fear returned in double force to her eyee, she 
half tottered where she stood, and had to put 
out a hand against 9 tree to steady herself, lest 
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she should fall altogether. Her weakness, her 
pallor, touched the quick moving heart of the 
rough woman beside her. “ But there I’ve no 
desire for to hurt you my dear,” she said kindly 
and even warmly. “I know I'm a bit sharp 
spoken when my temper’s up, and I ses more nor 
1 mean toin a minute, but I'm sorry if I’ve hurt 
you. I shouldn’ta said what I did only it’s the 
thought of him poor suffering creature as made 
me, Oh! ma’am, if you’d only try to forgive 
him, if you’d only come anigh -him now and 
agin, or send him some kind of message. You 
don’t know Mrs. Lindsey, ma’ am, what it ’ud 
mean to that poor man. 

Miriam's voice, low yet shrill broke in on the 
woman's words, 

Be silent,” she said passionately, though only 
in a whisper. “ Be silent, I say, don’t—don’t 
breathe that name here, don’t speak it to me—it 
—it kills me!” 

The woman stood silent a moment looking at 
the girl’s blanched loveliness with something like 
contempt written in her eyes now. 

*T suppose,” she said, breaking the silence 
slowly, ‘‘I suppose there’s a big difference after 
all atween you ladies what is born of grand 
parents, and have nothing but grandeur about 
you from the very beginning, and we poor work- 
ing women what never has nothing but trouble 
all our lives from the hour we’re born to the 
hour we dies, I suppose you fine ladies must be 
much better nor any of us can hope to be; but 
all I know for sure is that never, no never, while 
the blood ran warm in my vein’s could I hold 
myself so cruel like from a man, which after all 
if he ’ave done wrong, was 'im as I’d took for my 
’usband for good or ill. Whatever he’d a done 
I'd a been bound to forgive him when I looked 
upon his poor wrecked body and blinded eyes. 
It took him just on two days ma’am to write you 
that there letter. He can bare see the paper, 
and his hand shook that bad, but still he kept on 
and on. Oh! my dear!” the woman said, her 
voice suddenly failing her, won't you send ’im 
just one word, it 'ud be life to him lying there 
like a log day and night a dreaming only of you, 
nothing but you my dear. Won't you just send 
him one little word?” 

Miriam had recovered herself slightly ; she was 

still clinging to the tree for support, but the 
colour was ebbing back to her face and lips. As 
the woman ceased again the girl began to speak. 
Her voice was measured and slow, as though 
each word cost her a tremendous effort; but her 
tone was perfectly steady, perfectly balanced and 
even. 
Yes,” she said clearly, “ yes, I wid send him 
one word. I will tell him that I wish that he 
were dead ; that I pray every hour of my life for 
the day when I may hear that he is dead at last! 
I will tell him that I curse the day and the hour 
that brought him into my life to ruin it and 
cover me with shame, tell him this!” Miriam 
said, the words rushing madly from her lips, now 
her whole figure quivering with the violence of 
her rage ; “‘and tell him more, say to him if he 
dare a second time to break his vow of secrecy to 
me I will have no mercy upon him. Crippled 
and ill as he is I will betray his hiding-place to 
the police and have him dragged to prison, per- 
haps even to the gallows! He belongs no more 
tome. I have cut him off from me for ever, liar, 
thief aud murderer that he is, I am no longer 
bound by one single tie to him. Iam free—free 
—free—and I shall never allow him or any other 
living creature to come between me and my free- 
dom, You are warned,” Miriam said, abruptly, 
pausing and looking steadily at the woman who 
was gazing at her, bewildered, horrified and 
alarmed into utter silence by the vehement 
bitterness with which the girl had spoken, “ You 
are warned, take good heed of this warn- 
ing. You need not imagine that I speak idly. I 
am not alone in the world remember ; I am pro- 
tected by my father, who will not hesitate to put 
the law in motion if I am again molested by this 
man or by anyone belonging to him!” 

Miriam ceased a moment here. Then as she 
turned to wend her way back to the house she 
spoke again. 

“Be so good as to go away from here immedi- 
ately,” she said, sharply. ‘You have fulfilled 
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your errand and you have your answer. There is 
nothing to keep you, and I desire you to begone. 
Go back along the path you cama.and go 
quickly.” 


Without even bending her head in the common 
courtesy of a parting salutation Miriam Stapleton 
walked swiftly away, carrying her small head in 
her most regal manner and looking as she moved 
vax § in her velvet and furs a queenlike and most 
lovely young creature. 

The woman stood gazing after her. There 
was no anger on her face now, only the bewilder- 
ment left by Miriam’s fierce words and ‘the sense 
of sorrow at failure of her mission, 

“T knew how it ’ud be,” she muttered to her- 
self, thought becoming coherent again when 
Miriam’ 8 figure had vanished in the distance. 

“T knew there was nought to be gotten from her. 
I'd never have come, but I could’nt bide refusing 
him, poor dear, his ‘eart was that set on it. Ah! it 
were a ill day for ’im poor creature, whatever his 
faults may be, when he come across this cold, 
cruel woman,” 

Shivering a little the woman stood another few 
moments lost in thought, then began to walk as 
briskly as she could down the pataway into the 
road again, 

“How she treat me!” she said to herself, 
wearily, “like the dirt under her feet, not the 
offer of a bite or a sup, or achair to rest myself 
upcn. Not like that other, her young ladyship. 
Ah! she won’t never do no wrong to no man nor 
woman, neither she won’t! It’s writ large in her 
face, her goodness, though she ain't beautiful like 
—Jike this fine madam! there ain’t much choice, 
though, in my mind which of ’em is the beauti- 
fullest !” 

Here the woman came to a pause; a voice 
behind her stopped her. 

Turning her head she saw Miriam, who had 
followed her and had walked back to her very 
swiftly evidently, for her face was flushed. 

“ You will not find your way to the station in 
time to return to-night,” Miriam said abruptly. 
I will drive you there; wait where you are, 
the carriage is coming back.” 

Even as she spoke the little equipage drawn by 
the two prettily matched ponies came sweeping 


down the lane, Lord Settefeild was driving as. 


before, 

“ Are you sure you are wise to come, Mimi?” 
he asked her eagerly as he pulled up close beside 
her. 

Miriam smiled. A 

“ Quite ; I was only frightened for the moment, 
and I want to show you Iam not a coward really ; 
that is why I was so glad to find the ponies were 
not unharnessed. Besides,” and here Miriam 
suddenly spoke in French, “ besides I want to do 
an act of charity. This poor old creature is miles 
away from her home, She had come in search of 
one of our maids who left Crowshurst some 
months ago. We must take her back to the 
station, Danvers, and see her started for home.” 

Without pausing to listen to the tender words 
that sprang to his lips at what he held to be the 
strongest testimony of her womanliness and good- 
ness Miriam turned to the woman, 

“ Get in beside the groom,” she said, her man- 
ner most gentle and very different to what it had 
been a brief while before, “ Roberts, make room ; 
we will drive you to the station ; it is much too 
far for you to walk.” 

The woman obeyed Miriam’s command not 
without a slight touch of ironical amusement 
creeping over her homely face. 

“ Eh ! but she’s cunning and clever,” she said 
to herself as she settled herself into the seat 
beside the groom, “She suddenly bethought her 
as I was left all alone and maybe I might tittle 
tattle to some of the servants if no one was nigh 
to look after me ; so she got mighty kind all of a 
sudden and she thinks, I suppose, I’m took in by 
her sly ways ; but I ain't, and if it warn’t as I’ve 
got to get back to the station somehow nor 
another, I’d be blest afore I'd let her have the 
satisfaction of doing just what she likes with 
me!” 

Miriam sank back in the cushioned seat with a 
little sigh. 

Her lover devouring her beautiful face with 





a pa tender eyes, found her still very pale 
an ve, 

“Tam not at all sure that Iam wise in letting 
you do this, my darling,” he said once as they 
were bowling along the country lane. 

“T am enjoying it,” Miriam answered, smiling 
faintly. ‘I don’t know why I was so stupid as 
to be so frightened just now. I am us 4 the 
least nervous person in the world, it was my head- 
ache, I suppose.’ 

“ Your humble friend behind should be very 
grateful to you, Mimi, it is not everybody who 
would be so really kind as you are,” 

“I feel sorry for her,” the girl answered, falling 
again into French, “she seemed so disappointed, 
she had come such a long way to see her niece or 
her cousin, whichever it was, I asked her to go 
into the house and rest and refresh herself a 
little,” Miriam uttered her falsehoods in. the 
quietest, the “ gruttest ” way, ‘‘ but she preferred 
to get back at once to the station.” 

* And so ever sweet and thoughtful, and good,” 
Settefeild murmured passionately. “ You forget 
everything in your desire to minister to a fellow 

creature. Oh! my love, you make me ashamed 
when I realise the difference between us, Mimi, 
I am not worthy of the great, the glorious happi- 
nees you have given me, Iam not worthy to 
claim you for my wife.” 

‘* Hush, dear !”” Miriam breathed, sending bim a 
look from her wondrous eyes that intoxicated him 
with a joy he had never experienced before, 

He remembered, suddenly, Patricia in this mo- 
ment, He recalled the pain, the aversion that had 
rung in his sister’s voice when he had urged her 
to go to his betrothed and welcome her as his 
wife and Jove, and the man’s heart grew harder 
and colder toward this young sister than it had 
been before, 

Patricia’s repudiation of Miriam became 
nothing lesa than a crime to him now. How could 
he reconcile his sister's strange, harsh thoughts of 
Miriam with the overwhelming evidence of the 
girl’s natural sweetness and goodness vouchsafed 
to him only in the last few moments ? 

The irritation which had come first at Patricia’s 
detérmination not to stretch out the hand of wel- 
come to the girl he loved now strengthened and 
deepened into real anger. 

All the love and tenderness he had lavished on 
his sister since her childhood went from him in 
this moment. He was bitterly hurt with her, 
mortified beyond measure, and fiercely indignant. 

“Tf she had loved me as she always pretended 
to do, she would never have treated me as she 
has treated me now; a real sister’s love would 
have gone out to my future wife as well as to me. 
Patricia in turning. against Miriam has turned 
against me, and I will never forgive her for the 
insult she offers to the one being in the world I 
adore, the one creature I hold dearer than my 
life itself |” 

Miriam sat beside him lost in thoughts that 
were of a far more fierce, bitter nature than his. 

Patricia’s attitude and her own annoyance was 
swallowed up entirely in the flood of rage that 
the unexpected visit of this woman had let loose 
in her heart. 

Despite her strong defiant manner to her most 
unwelcome guest Miriam felt neither strong nor 
defiant in her own self, 

She had been living for so long in security, she 
had grown to feel she was secure in reality, and 
this afternoon’s experience had revealed to her in 
one swift blow the fact that not only was she far, 
very—very far from being secure, but that she 
must be prepared on all sides and at all times 
for something to happen unexpectedly, that 
though nothing in itself might lead to discovery 
and full destruction of her selfish, vigorous, 
heartless ambition. 

When the station was reached, Miriam insisted 
on taking the woman on to the platform. 

* You remain here, dear love,” she said to Lord 
Settefeild. “I must do all I can for the poor old 


soul. I shall not be more than a few moments 
and then we can have a nice quiet drive home 
in.’ 

She smiled up into his dark face, bringing the 
blood up ‘to mantle his brow and cheeks at the 
thrill of indescribable fascigation that passed 
through him when their eyes met, and then, 
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addressing the woman very gently Miriam 
drew her into the station and out on to the plat- 
form beyond. 

“T have changed my mind,” she said abruptly, 
*T see that it will be better for me to do as I am 
desired for once. You can carry back the mes- 
sage that I shall pay a short visit to Linchester 
one day this next week. I cannot fix the day 
now ; you must be prepared for my coming at 
apy time. I shall have great diffi ulty in manag- 
ing this, but as ib must be done I shall do it 
somehow. Can I trust you to keep absolute 
secrecy about me ¢” 

“ Ain’t I been secret all this long while?” the 
woman broke in half sullenly, half indignantly. 
“T don’t hold to be no one great, but I’m straight, 
and when I gives my word I gives it for good and 
allus |!” Then the woman drew back suddenly as 
she saw Miriam produce her purse. “ No, ma'am, 
thankye,” she said, most decisively, “it ain’t 
money as ‘ull keep my lips sealed, I’ve said that 
to you these many and many times. I’ve done 
what I ‘ave done so far cos o’ my love for poor 
Mr. Cyril’s dead mother, and cos o’ the days when 
he were my nurse child, as dear tome as own 
boy. Money could never make me go agin Mr. 
Cyril, no matter what it was as they said he’d 
done, and I’m faithful to you ma’am becos Mr. 
Cyril he loves you, and he begged on me never'to 
forget that whatever else might happen, and I 
never ’ave ma’am, never, u0, not for one single 
moment, there’s no one knows the truth but me, 
«no, not even my own son. I won’t ’avenomoney 
ma’am, and I promises to do allin my power to 
’elp you, more special like now, as I hears you 
say as how you'll come down and see ‘im, Ah! 
ma'am, Heaven will bless you for showing pity 
and mercy on him as ’as wronged you so!’ 

Miriam put her purse back silently, her face 
had lightened a good deal while the woman was 
speaking. 

“It was the wisest thing,” she said to herself. 
“‘ Better have her for a friend than an enemy. If 
{ play her well she may be my beat help after 
all. She isa common old fool, but she is right; 
she has been must secret, and though she came 
here to-day, I don’t believe she would have spoken 
a word to anybody. I must hold her to me; it 
is fortunate after all that she will uot take 
money. ‘There would have been no saying where 
that would have ended. But if she is above 
‘money she must have some weakness ; it must 
be this son of whom she speaks, Well, I will find 
out all that when I go and pay my final visit. If 
Iam troubled very much after then by Cyril 
Lindsey I shall confess I know very little of 
human nature, or of my own power.” 

A smile, that was not merriment, hovered on 
Miriam’s lips, but it was gone immediately, and 
the next moment a train was heard approaching, 
and Miriam had the satisfaction of seeing her 
humble aad most unwelcome visitor climb into a 
third-class carriage, and be carried swiftly and 
surely away. 


es 


CHAPTER XII. 


THOROLD MusGRoveE had little time in which 
to sit down and indulge in dreams of future 
<lelight, or to feel the keenness of the regret 
with which he had quitted Crowshurst, and 
taken farewell of his delightful holiday. 

The summons that had brought him back to 
town was an imperative one, and instantly the 
young man was plunged into business and kept 
a at it for twelve hours out of the twenty- 
our. 

He had, of course, found time to write a letter 
to Lady Stapelton, full of gratitude for her un- 
tiring kindness to him, and he sent many affec- 
tionate mes:ages to the family of boys and girls 
with whom he had lived so happily for those two 
months, 

Thorold could not trust himself to say very 
much about Miriam ; he merely wrote a conven- 
tional message to Miss Stapleton at the end of 
his letter. 

He was marvellously happy in those hard- 
worked days, though he had no time for definite 
dreams, even for coherent thought ‘about the 
new and delicious influence that had crept into 








his life ; yet he was acutely conscious of it all 
the time. It ran in his veins exhilarating and 
lifting him up in the same way as a draught of 
sparkling wine might have done. 

Miriam’s wonderful loveliness seemed to float 
as ina haze about him. She smiled as it were 
upon his toil, and encouraged him in his labours, 

A week went by fleetly in this fashion. A little 
letter had come from Dolly Stapleon, in answer 
to his to Lady Stapleton. She wrote for her 
mother, who was in bed with a feverish cold. 

It wasa simple, almost childish little epistle; 
but Thorold was glad to have it. It came from 
Crowshurst, from Miriam’s sister; and then it 
had a ring of truth and sincerity in it all. 

“We all miss you, dear Thorold, very very 
much, and hope you will soon come again,” Dolly 
wrote at the end, and Thorold knew well that 
there was no conventionality of expression in this 
sentence, but that it was the conveyance of a 
oe feeling, and as such it was very sweet to 

im. 

He had just one pang of disappointment that 
Dolly made no mention of Miriam. He reali 
in this moment the meaning of the vague delicious 
dreams that had hauuvted him unconsciously all 
through his past busy week, but the disappoint- 
ment soon went. 


Miriam had promised to write to him herself, 


and then he was to go and see her very soon, all 
of which was delight and happiness in 

One day he had a surprise, and 4 pleasant one, 
He was driving ina hansom bound’ on a most 


important errand in connection with his work, 


and ‘his way lay through the old-fashioned 
quarter of Bloomsbury. Thorold’s mind was far 
from noticing any particulars éither of street, 
house, or person, As he bowled swiftly along, he 
was engaged in solving a difficult bit of engineer- 
ing, a problem that had bafiled him all the night 
before, and he woke from his thoughts sharply, 
as the cab pulled up with a jerk amid a sudden 
confusion of voices, some shouting, some scream- 
ing, and Thorold became- conscious that once 
again for the hundredth time, perhaps, a cabman 
had managed to spare the life of a toddling little 
ragamuffin, who, but for very prompt action 
would’ have been killed on the spot most 
assurediy, Before Thorold could alight from the 
hansom and -effect a full rescue of the child, a 
girl, who with her maid had been walking close 
by, and had been a horrified witness of the little 
scene, had rushed forward, and seizing the small 
dirty creature in her arms, carried it in safety to 
the pavement, 

The maid received her with an exclamation 
full of protest. 

“Oh! my lady!” she said, as she gazed at 
her young lady in such close proximity to such 
a very dirty little.object. “Ob! my lady! you 
didn’t ought to do that—you give me such a 
fright.” 

“ He gave me a fright,” Lady Patricia answered 
quickly. ‘Oh! Maxton, I thought he must be 
killed—poor little thing—why he cannot be more 
than a baby;” and here Patricia bent to look into 
the grimed face of the child, and then raising her 
head blushed first with surprise, and then smiled 
with pleasure as she recognised Thorold in the 
young man who had alighted from the hansom. 

“What a mirecle, was it not?” she said, as 
she gave him her hand. “I assure you my heart 
stood quite still for one moment, I thought 
nothing earthly could save the little thing ! How 
clever of that cabman |” 

“They do drive wonderfully well, and con- 
sidering the haphazard way in which these little 
midges spread themselves across the road I con- 
fess I don’t know why they are not killed in 
dozens,” ; 

“He seems: perfectly happy,” said. Patricia, 
and they exchanged smiles; as, having endowed 
the child witha bright shilling, she, let. him go, 
and watched him running as fast as he could to 
join his companions, screaming shrilly like a tiny 
steam engine as he went. 

“The London poor are'really ‘a happy race, if 
not by ‘inheritance. at»least’ by disposition,” 
Thorold said, and hemoted as he spoke that the 
girl was looking exceédingly ill, Her dark eyes 
had a tired, sad ‘look, though their 4 
was so sweet, and they were set round wit 








shadows that seemed to speak of tears, She was 
very pale—her mother would have grumbled 
peevishly at Patricia’s ugly sallowness could she 
have seen the girl at this moment ; for the rest, 
despite her undoubted ill look, Patricia was far 
from being an unpleasant object. She was most 
exquisitely dressed in a dark red cloth gown, and 
from head to foot she looked what she was, 
patrician born, a girl yery much out of the 
common order of girls, 

She wore a little toque of red on her head, with 
some fur trimming, and as the day was cold and 
distinctly wintry, the touch of colour was 
charming. 

“You are in London for some time, Lady 
Patricia?” Thorold said, as she paused, and 
seemed to wish to converse a little. 

She smiled very faintly, and he thought he 
could detect a little sigh as she answered him. 
“T fear I am,” she said, “I am staying with an 
old relation who is an invalid, and 1 believe I am 
expected to remain with her sometime. She 
lives in that large old house across the square.” 

Thorold turned, and somehow he was conscious 
of a thrill of pity as he looked at the dull gloomy 
old house, and then at Patricia’s delicate eloquent 
face with its big sad beautiful eyes. 


. “It is not good for any one young to sit too 


much in the atmosphere of a sick room,” he said 
very gently. He seemed to feel instinctively 
that there was more cause for the girl’s subdued 
ill appearance than attendance on an invalid 
would have brought. 

You should get as much freah air as possible, 
riding or wa'king, instead of driving. I know 
that the atmosphere of London is exhausting 
even to me, and it must be far more so to a deli- 
cate woman.” 

“T do not think I amreally delicate. I believe 
I am very strong, Mr. Musgrove, “ Patricia said 
hurriedly, smiling up at him for an instant. She 
was deeply touched by his kindness. Her heart 
had been so sorely stricken, so starved since her 
separation from her brother. She responded 
instantly to the note of sincere thought and 
interest that Thorold’s pleasant voice conveyed. 
“T—TI have a little trouble to bear just now— 
that is all,” she said; and then she coloured 
vividly, transforming herself almost into a beauty 
a3 she did so, and stretched out her hand. She 
was annoyed with herself for having said so 
much, but the words had seemed to slip from her 
quite easily and naturally. 

“But I am detaining you, Mr. Musgrove, [ will 
say ‘good-bye’ now.” There was a faint touch 
of hauteur and coldness in her voice, but Thorold 
did not seem to notice it. 

“Trouble is very hard to bear sometimes,” he 
said softly. “I thought when my mother was 
taken from me I should never have the courage, 
the strength to fight out my daily life, and yet 
Iam here.” He took her hand in his big one. 
“We must be brave if we would conquer sorrow. 
Good-bye, Lady Patricia, it has been a great 
pleasure to meet you again; thank you very 
much for remembering me.” 

‘*T never forget,” Patricia answered. Then as 
he lifted his hat, and turned away, she added 
gently, — 

“ T hope we shall meet again some day ;” then, 
with a graceful bend of her head, she passed on, 
her maid ia close attendance beside her. 

Thorold thought no more of his problem as he 
got into his cab again and was driven on to his 
destination. 

“A sweet woman,” he said to himself, “so 
proud yet so gentle, so exquisitely sympathetic. 
Sorrow should be a long way off from one so young, 
so high in the world as she is ; but sorrow is no 
respecter of persons and she is greatly troubled. I 
had no need of her words, it was written in her 
eyes and on her lips. I hope the wound is not 
very, deep, poor child. I wonder !——” but here 
Thorold broke off in his musings with a slight 
laugh, 

“ How like me,” he said to himself. “ Ialways 
think, I cam manage everybody's business. As if a 
working man like me could have it in his power 
to help Lady Patricia De Burgh. We belong to 
different. spheres, even my sympathy seems 
intrusive.” He lapsed once again into thought, and 
this time he let them flow unheeded, 
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PATRICIA SEIZED THE SMALL, DIRTY CREATURE IN HER ARMS BEFORE THOROLD HAD TIME TO ALIGHT. 


He could never endure to see trouble written 
on any woman’s face, and there had been a wist- 
fulness, an ache, as it were, in Patricia’s big eyes 
that hurt him to remember. 

“TI should like to be her friend,” he said to 
himself many a time during the rest of that day ; 
“of course, it isa very stupid wish, as however 
much as I desire it, she, no doubt, would hold 
very different views ; at least, if she were not to 
hold herself aloof in her pride, her brother would 
be the first to show her how impossible friendship 
=_ so humble an individual as myself was for 
ner |” 

Thorold never drifted into thought of Lord 
Settefeild without feeling a most curious sense of 
indecision. Had Miriam never uttered that 
strange sentence of hatred for the man Thorold 
would have judged him very differently. 

Indeed, but for the influence cast upon him by 
Miriam’s confession, Thorold would have given a 
ready feeling of liking and appreciation to the 
Earl, Lady Patricia’s brother ; but despite all his 
inclinations to admire Lord Settefeild’s qualities, 
and to respond to the chord of sympathy 
awakened in him by conversation with the Earl, 
Thorold could never utterly forget those words 
which Miriam had said to him so strangely and 
with such apparent emphasis that first night he 
had met her, 

There could not be a hate engendered without a 
cause, particularly so intense, so fierce a hate as 
had seemed to actuate Miriam. 

“Can the sister’s sorrow come through him ?” 
Thorold mused to himself at odd moments when 
the little scene of the accident in the square and 
his meeting with Lady Patricia rose before him. 
“Who can tell? I fear it may be so, for surely 
no creature could have spoken so strongly as 
Miriam did against Lord Settefeild without very 
good cause! Ah, well, it is no business of mine, 
and I can do no good by imagining all sorts of 
things which don’t exist. I shall be much wiser 
to stick to my own affairs and attend to my own 
business |” 

All the same Thorold found it not so easy a 





matter to shake the memory of Lady Patricia’s 
pathetic face from his mind, and he felt each day 
an irristible longing to meet her again, only for 
the chance of offering her his friendship as well 
as his sympathy. 

‘*IT have no doubt she would treat me very 
coldly if she did not actually refuse my extra- 
ordinary request,” he said to himself with a little 
laugh ; “and yet an honest man’s friendship 
tay be good to any woman; and if, as I fear, 
there is sorrow for her wrapped up in her love 
for her brother, my friendship might some day 
prove of some little help to her. If I had a wife 
now!” and Thorold coloured vividly all over 
his handsome young face, the image of Miriam’s 
loveliness rose before him. “If she belonge? to 
me in reality, not only in my dreams,” he thought 
to himself softer and tenderly, “then my friend- 
ship might indeed be of value to all other women, 
for it would be used by her gentle hands and 
linked with her sweetness, and who is there living 
who can resist Miriam ?” 

He ventured shortly afterwards to call at Miss 
Alicia Stapleton’s house. He had been more 
than a fortnight back in London, and Miriam had 
never written him one word. His heart beat a 
little uncertainly as he rung the bell, and he felt 
almost relief instead of disappointment when the 
butler told him Miss Miriam Stapleton was still 
in the country, and was not expected to return 
for some days. He longed, he yearned to see her 
again, but he felt he could not have endured 
meeting her before a crowd of strangers. He 
told himself he would not go again, he would 
wait till she wrote to him. 

Poor Thorold, he had long to wait ! 

. 


Lord Settefieild grew daily and hourly con- 
vinced that his betrothed was an angel of good- 
ness, He had trembled with fear of what pain 
she might not have suffered when Patricia’s con- 
duct was unfolded to her, but if she did suffer 
pain she managed to hide it. 

“ Dear love,” she said to him softly, “after all 
I was wrong. What are your mother and sister’s 





objections to me? They are not you—they do 
not turn you from me? I was hurt at first, but 
now, Danvers, I am sensible. I will try and for- 
get this disappointment in remembrance of my 
great happiness. Later on they may change 
when they find I am not a very wicked nasty 
woman—later on, perhaps, Patricia may grow to 
love me,” ; 

“My sister shall never approach my wife,” the 
Earl said proudly. “She is henceforth cut off 
from me altogether ; as to my mother, she will 
welcome you with open arms before very long. 
It was Patricia’s jealously that influenced my 
mother, and with Patricia gone my mother will 
change.” 

She herself determined to make Patricia suffer 
most bitterly sooner or later. Miriam agreed to 
all her lover said. She was firm, however, op 
one point, and that by no means an important 
one. She demanded an absolutely private cere- 
mony of marriage. 

“T have a perfect horror of fuss and feathers 
on these occasions. I always regard the usual 
society wedding as a sacrilegeous sort of thing, the 
dresses being the most important part of the 
ceremony. I want my wedding to be oh! so 
different—just our two selves and daddy—we 
will walk to church one morning early and we 
will te!l no one about it—not a living soul. 
Danvers, you will agree to this, will you not 
darling ?” 

The Earl’s dark eyes resting on her loveliness 
told her only too plainly that there was nothing 
she could urge or desire that he could possibly 
refuse her. 

(To be continued.) 








Froas are mainly juice. If they try to make 
more than a short journey away from moisture, 
in a drought, they will perish for want of water, 
and then their bodies will dry away. The frogs’ 
bones are so soft that they scarcely leave any 
skeleton, 
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HEBE WONDERED UNCOMFORTABLY WHETHER JULIAN MEANT TO KISS HER AGAIN, 


THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEGRANGE, 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. ARAGON gravely took off his large soft hat, 
and in what I thought was a peculiarly quiet 
manner shook hands with Mrs, Joyce and me. 

As he thus bared his head, I could not help 
remarking that his wavy brown hair was already 
grown thin at the temples; was also here and 
there streaked visibly with gray ; and that at the 
corners of his eyes there were quite deep lines 
such as one might expect to find only near the 
eyes and temples of a much older man than he. 
For Mr. Aragon was not a day over thirty-one, 
even if he was that, Bertie had told us once. 

In figure he was tall and spare—“ lean” some 
people would have called him ; clean and straight 
about the flank, but gaunt and wide of shoulder. 
I have come to understand, since that day of our 
first meeting, that George Aragon’s face was a 
strictly handsome face of its kind; but at the 
time, I confess, to me it appeared by far too thin 
and colourless, with the eyes too deeply set and 
serious in their expression, to possess the least 
claim to beauty as cne would desire it in the 
lineaments of a man. 

Bertie, with his sunny, corn-coloured locks, 
with his vivid, almost womanish colouring and 
brightness-ef mien, attained more nearly perhaps 
to my childish ideal. 

An extraordinarily long and rather shaggy 
moustache entirely hid Mr. Aragon’s mouth ; 
and the huge moustache was the only hair indeed 
that he wore upon his lined grave face. 

And there, too, upon the little finger of his 
lean brown left hand we saw shining the wedding- 
ring described by Bertie Wilford. 

Believing myself to be unobserved, I nudged 
Mrs, Joyce and drew her attention to the fact. 

“ Losk,” I whispered—a stage whisper, “I fear 
— Bertie was quite right ! There’s the wedding- 
ring upon his little fing——.” 





“Sh-s-sh, darling,” reproved Mrs. Joyce. ‘“ He 
will overhear you else !”’ 

In his unruffiled way, Mr. Aragon owned frankly 
to being both fagged and hungry ; and said that 
he had partaken of nothing, either food or drink, 
since leaving Shoreham in the morning. And so 
he yielded himself willingly to Bertie’s eager 
ministrations ; the lad indeed, on his side, being 
only too happy and too proud to play the part of 
cup-bearer to his beloved friend and master. 
Bertie, figuratively speaking, sat at the feet of 
George Aragon, and looked up at the painter 
with adoring eyes. 

As we, my governess-and I, covertly watched 
Mr. Aragon a quietly, as if by natural 
right, the service of his blithe young Ganymede, 
it was impossible not to recall what Bertie had 
told us-in the morning concerning his friend as 
we jogged along seaward in the covered cart. 

It was plain, I mean, that the painter was in- 
different to feminine society, even though he 
might not positively dislike it. Not that he 
turned his back upon us rudely, or ignored us in 
any such boorish fashion; he simply seemed to 
forget our presence ; to forget us absolutely ; we 
might have been miles away indeed for all the 
notice George Aragon bestowed on Mrs, Joyce 
and me ! 

Bertie opened for him a fresh bottle of claret, 
and pressed upon his notice the best and choicest 
morsels that remained of our out-door repast. 
Presently Mr. Aragon, passing his serviette over 
his long moustache, the feathery ends of which 
were blown about his shoulders in the light sea- 
wind, looked up unexpectedly and encountered 
the mildly unbraiding glance of Mrs. Joyce’s eye. 
Mrs. Joyce, thus caught, blushed and smiled 
vacantly, 

“This is remarkably nice,” said he, so kindly 
and pleasantly that I am sure my governess’s 
luke-warm indignation died out instantly and she 
forgave him on the spot ; and then he smiled at 
her, and his whole face changed in a wonderful 
manner—even as the dark still surface of some 
lonely mountain tarn will change when the glad 





sun spreads out suddenly from behind tempes- 
tuous clouds. “It is years, do you know, since 
I assisted at an al fresco entertainment,” George 
Aragon added then. pecan 

“That is a grand name for our picnic, sir,” 
simpered Mrs. Joyce modestly in reply. Then 
she rose, saying as she took me by the hand— 
“Come, Hebe, dear. We will leave Bertie and 
Mr. Aragon to the enjoyment of their claret and 
cigarettes, and go and see the landlady indoors 
about making tea. We cannot have it out here, 
Iam afraid—the tide would be upon us. And, 
Bertie,” smiled Mrs. Joyce, “neither must you 
linger much longer here, or you and everything 
will be washed away.” 

“ All right!” Bertie called after us cheerfully. 
“ Aragon can swim like an otter, and so can I. 
And it won’t be the first time by a good many 
that we’ve breasted the waves together.” 

We set out the tea-things in the rather dreary 
little inn sitting-room, from the dull small 
window of which no glimpse of the sea could be 
seen. And whilst the landlady was engaged in 
humouring a sulky kettle upon the kitchen fire, 
we waited for Bertie and Mr. Aragon to rejoin us 
in that dreary and dingy little parlour near the 
bar 


They appeared presently, bearing between them 
as they came the hastily-packed hamper, and not 
altogether unwetted by the spray of the in- 
rushing waves. 

It was now six o’clock, and a warm saffron light 
lay tenderly over all the cliff-fields and downs. 
No evening mists had as yet gathered in the soft 
azure distance; faint, melancholy lowing of kine 
in the pastures was borne on the breeze now and 
then. 

“What! can I believe my eyes—tea and 
coffee?” exclaimed Bertie in exultation at the 
sight. “Mrs. Joyce, I’ve said it before, and Pl 
say it again—you’re a brick !” 

Mrs. Joyce beamed ; and explained, smiling all 
the while, that she well knew that gentlemen, as 
a rule, preferred coffee to tea—especially after 
a meal and a cigarette; and so she had remem- 
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bered to bring both with us to-day in the laden 
hamper from The Lea. 

“ Besides, coffee will refresh you more than 
anything, Mr. Aragon,” said my governess hos- 
pitably, as she handed the painter a cup. 

Whereupon Mr. Aragon assured us that he had 
now quite recovered from his fatigue ; his new 
Sandfield pupil, who was dull, stupid, utterly 
talentless, had exhausted his energies far more 
than his fast and the hot dusty walk to the shore, 

Moreover, so we then heard, he had been rather 
fortunate on the road, and had got a lift for a 
good three-quarters of a mile or more, just where 
thehilly winding way over the downs was sunniest 
and dustiest. 

“A Sandfield flyman, but a Shoreham native, 
whom I happen to know, overtook me towards 
the end of the last meadow, and drove me good- 
maturedly as far as the handpost at the cross- 
roads,” Mr, Aragon explained. ‘‘He told me, 
by-the bye, that he was returning from Thorpe, 
whither he had just conveyed a stranger of the 
genus he too rarely came across—evidently a 
careless, open-handed sort of individual, who, it 
appeared, had paid him double fare, having given 
him a half-sovereign and asked for no change. 
So the fellow could well afford, you see, to be 
magnanimous towards a tired pedestrian like 
myself.” 

‘A well-to-do Londoner of the superior class, 
I dare say,” chirped Mrs. Joyce, in blithe igno- 
rance of the truth,“ who doesn’t care about 
the vulgar noise and riot of Brighton and Hast- 
ings, and who is yet anxious to benefit by our 
famous air. We don’t get many such in Thorpe, 
it is true ; but now and again during the season 
a stranger of the kind I mean appears at The 
Mariner's Rest.” 

“ Ah, very likely,” the painter said. “‘I have 
heard of that snug little hostelry of yours at 
“Thorpe—The Mariner’s Rest. One evening, before 
the summer is gone, when my day’s work is done, 
I must come over, if you'll let me, and view ‘ The 
Mariner,’ and, perhaps, make a sketch of the 
place. These out-of-the-way country inns are 
generally picturesque.” 

“Indeed you shall,” agreed Mrs. Joyce readily ; 
“and we will have high tea or supper, whichever 
you prefer, Mr. Aragon, in the garden at The 
Lea.” 
“Thank you, it sounds delightful,” rejoined 
the painter, easily ;. whilst Bertie interpolated,— 
“Hear, hear!” And we one and all of us 
forgot—as, constant stern experience notwith.- 
standing, we are ever forgetting—that it is weak 
man who proposes and omnipotent God who 
disposes ! 

We noticed that Mr. Aragon had thawed con- 
siderably since his introductinn to us an hour or 
so previously on the shore. Dvuubtlezs the simple 
truth was that, living the solitary life he did, 
George Aragon was rather shy—nothing worse ; 
and that his disciple Bertie was altogether mis- 
taken about his not caring for the svociety of 
women. Certainly he did not look as if that were 
really the case. He did not look like a monster. 
And perhaps, too, said Mrs. Joyce slily after- 
wards, the Castlegranye claret had warmed his 
heart and had caused to slip from him insensibly 
as it were the cold proud reserve which seemed 
natural to the man. 

And at last came the time to think about 
going home ; and Jenny the parson’s mare was 
got ready and put between the shafts of the 
covered-cart ; and then that restless tiresome 
Bertie must insist upon “ standing” Mr. Aragon 
“something ”—“ just for the good of the house, 
don’t you kuow?”—at the dusky mischievous- 
looking little bar in the inn passsge; so that in 
the end, what with one delay and another, it was 
nearly eight o'clock before the actual homeward 
start was made. 

“Are you sure that you can find room for me 
—I am heavier than you may think?” Mr. 
Aragon had said, while Bertie was engaged in 
paying fer Jenny’s lodging and fodder, and 
“ tipping” the stable-boy who had attended to 


her wants. ‘“‘ Will it not be rather a load for 
Jenny?” 

“Tt won’. hart her for once in a way,” Bertie 
assured him. “ Besides, she has had a good rest, 


and has fared well, and is as fresh as a daisy 





now—ain’t you, old girl?” patting her neck ; 
“and you are going only as far as the Sandfield 
lane, Aragon. So jump in, old man !” 

Accordingly we all got in; Mrs. Joyce, as in 
the morning, taking the seat of honour—the 
cane-bottomed chair ; I settling my small form 
upon the stool at her feet, so that my head could 
rest comfortably against her ample knee ; and 
Bertie and the painter sitting negligently upon 
the front woodwork of the cart, one on either 
side, the firm arched tarpaulin hood of it serving 
as a convenient prop for their shoulders, 

Then Bertie gathered up the reins, and off we 
went, jogging and jolting towards home again ; 
down the higher and breezy:ground to meet the 
cool and shadowy pistures; the sweet evening 
wind blowing softly in, the silver-white stars 
coming out here and there in the wan clear 
apple-green sky, the willows sighing in a ghostly 
way by the now steely pools over which they 
stooped so forlornly, and the cattle “ mooing”’ 
plaintively one to another across the dim grass- 
lands all wet with dew. It wae a most restful, 
lovely evéning, and the twilight was delicious, 
Mr. Aragon said, ~*~ & = 

Presently I took off my and tossed it into 
the gloom at the back the cart where the 
hamper was, Then, thus fred, I nestled more 
cosily against Mrs: Joyce’s ly knees. 

“Ah, you are sleepy, Hebe pet,” said she, 
bending affectionately over me, andstroking my 
short wild mane. ‘ 

I murmured that I'was— jand elids 
drooped in spite of me, Stilt Faia aes otal 
sleep ; ‘for the rumbling and’ g of the wheels 
made but® rough lullaby. Then, too, occasion- 
ally, Jenny would**cough and stumble; the 
covered-cart lurched’-and I was jolted for the 
moment into sudden wakefulness, 

In a dreamy, fragmentary sort of way, how- 
ever, I was distinctly conscious all along of the 
talk of the other three ; notwithstanding their 
voices in my ears had a far-off droning sound, 
almost indeed as if the speakers themselves were 
talking and moving in dreamland. 

“Ce’k—cc’k! Now gee-up, old lady! Look 
alive! .... Yes, she gets along famously for 
her. Sly old beast! she knows as well as we do 
that she’s going home.” 

That was Bertie. : 

“I wish the poor thing wouldn’t cough so! 
It is very distressing to hear her... . Yes, it 
is indeed a lovely evening. Can’t you smell the 
clover, sir ?” 

That was Mrs. Joyce. 

“Tis the sweetest smell in the world. ... I 
always say so—the Sussex clover in the twilight 
with the dew upon it..... What beautiful 
hair that child has . . . . an exquisite picture !” 

That was Mr. Aragon. 

“ Ay, she’s a pretty little animal; and the 
best of it is, she doesn’t in the least know it. 
.» «+ A dear, bright, companionable little soul ! 
. » +» But I say, Aragon, you’re cracked, man ! 
I call it red,” Bertie said. 

“Sh—s—sh !” put in my governess, warningly. 
“Do not wake her. She is tired out.” 

“Red, you young barbarian and worse than 
Philistine! .... the rare, true auburn! .... 
You that hope to live to be an artist, have you 
never heard of Etty or of Titian?” said the 
painter, in mock disdain. 

The droning talk went on—hum, hum, hum— 
buz, buz, buz; then came a whiff of tobacco- 
smoke—Bertie and Mr. Aragon were smoking. 
Presently the words “song” and “singing” 
cropped up, and Mrs. Joyce said : 

‘*Yes, do, please, Mr. Aragon... . Bertie 
has told us often what a fine voice you have, 
. « . « Oh, no, you needn’t fear now—she is too 
sound for that! There is not a house within 
sight ; not a soul save ourselves upon the road 

. » » It would make the gloaming perfect .... 
the one touch as it were that is wanting—the 
human voice in song, sir,” said Mrs, Joyce senti- 
mentally, 

There was a pause ; followed by more persua- 
sive buzzing and murmuring ; further demurring, 
I faacied drowsily, on the part of Mr. Aragon ; 
and then I heard the voice of the painter, a clear, 
pure baritone, naturally strong, but now medu- 
lated, softened as it were, to fit the mystic sweet- 


ness of the hour and spot, singing the following 
quaint sad words to an air that I never shall 
forget. The strange haunting refrain of it 
changed to the minor key ; and seemed to touch 
one’s heart and hurt it. 


“ Thou art lost to me for ever—I have lost thee, Isadore ; 
Thy head will never rest upon my loyal bosom more. 

. Thy tender eyes will nevermore gaze fondly into mine, 
Nor thine arms around me lovingly ond trustingly 

entwine. 
Thou art lost to me for ever, Isadore ! 

“ My footsteps through the rooms resound all sadly and 
The gorish oun shines filauntingly upon the unswept 
The mocking bird still sits and sings a melancholy 
For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows 


“Thou art lost to me for ever, Isadore!" 


Mrs. Joyce was crying; though she ‘did her 
best to’ ise the fact. A tear or two dropped 
on my 


“ Thank you,” she said at last. ‘I never before 
heard anytl so sweet, so pathetic, so tender ; 
never, sir! Pray, who is the composer-——" 

But the painter interrupted her, exclaiming 


suddenly, almost brusquely,— 

“ Loo! ‘Bertie }<-Pull ap, Hasee ie are 
passing the dfield lane. *mne, T must 
alight here, you know; otherwise I shall lose my 
train.” * eke ik cagA 


For wehad no railway station st“Bhorpe ; that 


‘at larger’ and better-known Sandfield was our 


_.— 


nearest, wk. 

“I'm afraid: have to ran for it, as it is, 
A i” sald “Bertie’s cheery‘tenor. ‘“There’s 
the Shoreham traim just coming along—can’t you 


hear her? We'd drive you down to the station 
door, énly I know that Mrs, Joyce is fidgeting to 
home.” 


* Don’t mention it, old fellow. I shall manage 
it easily.” 

Mr. Aragon, now, was shaking hands hastily 
with Mrs. Joyce, and thanking my governess in 
a grave undertone for the pleasure his joining us 
had afforded him. 

“ Thave enjoyed it all thoroughly,” he said. 
. «» “Mind you say good-bye for me to this 
weary little auburn-haired lassie . . . No, don’t, 
Bertie ; it would be cruel to disturb her. I won’t 
have it! .. . Good-bye +. . Guod-bye!” 

Thus speaking, he sprang down on to the road- 
way and vanished into the obscurity of the Sand- 
field lane ; and a moment or two afterwards, 
Bertie uttering the familiar “cc’k—ce’k,” the 
covered-cart moved on again towards Thorpe 
without him. 

Years passed away before my second meeting 
with George Aragon took place ; and then, oddly 
enough, that next meeting—all uulooked for as 
it was, yet predestined as it must have been, [ 
suppose—happened at Castlegrange ! 

Despite the rumbling aud the jarring, and 
Jenny’s distressing plunges whenever she coughed, 
I must have sunk into a really sound slumber 
after Mr. Aragon’s hurried departure at the top 
of the lane to catch his Shoreham train ; for I 
remember nothing more of that twilight ride 
across the dewy hay-scented pasture-grounds 
until I found that Mrs. Joyce was kissing my 
forehead, and saying,— 

“ Come, wake up, Hebe darling! We are just 
home now.” And with a jump I awoke and began 
rubbing my heavy eyes. 

“Hullo!” cried Bertie, peering through the 
soft gloom under our garden elms; for it was 
nearly dark by this time—as dark, that is, as a 
perfect midsummer evening ever can be—“ Hullo, 
why—yes, Mrs. Joyce, I thought -s0; Iam not 
mistaken ; there is somebody standing at the 
gate—I suppose watching for you !” 

“Is there, Bertie? Are you sure?” said my 
governess rather nervously. “Who can it be, 
then? Old Prudence, I dare say. We are a 
little late perhaps, and she has grown anxious 
about us, the silly old thing |” 

“No—o. It certainly isn’t old Prudence,” 
said Bertie, staring harder than ever. “ It’s—a— 
«man! Notavery big one, though; nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

Then Mrs. Joyce herself leaned forward .in her 





cane-bottomed chair ; and she too, with strained 
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eyes, looked out beyond the hood of the ca:t. In 
the next instant she had given vent toa 
smothered cry of astonishment and dismay. 

“ Why, Bertie—Hebe—oh, good gracious |” 
gasped Mrs. Joyce, falling back sidewise into her 
chair and nearly rolling out of it. “It is he; he 
has come earlier—come earlier, my dears, than he 
said, Jt is Mr. Tressillian!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


My recollections of that memorable night at 
Lea Cottage are somewhat confused and hazy and 
hard to particularize ; and I think, indeed, that 
it would be extraordinary if they were not so! 

Sotired in truth was I—for one thing—with 
that tiredness, that will-less sort of lassitude which 
in itself is a delightful sensation, and which I 
fancy is known only to those healthy country folk 
who spend moet of their time in the open air, 
that I could scarcely keep open my eyes for ten 
consecutive seconds ; and yet so dumbly amazed 
was I—for another—at the remarkable spectacle 
presented to my vision in the person of Julian 
Tressillian, that I, when he spoke to me, could 
= blink at him like a young owl at noonday, 
and wonder vaguely whether I was still dreaming 
or awake ! 

Where was the stately Byronic personage who 
had hitherto lived in my youthful imagination !— 
the proud stern Lara-like being with the ivory- 
pale complexion, the deep unfathomable eyes, 
and the drooping silky moustache black as mid- 
night hiding a sorrowful mouth, god-like in its 
beauty ? Ah, where indeed ? 

The man who stood in the midsummer gloam- 
ing at our garden gate in the low flint wall at 
The Lea was—swall, insignificant-looking, stunted, 
almost.a dwarf! When he moved I saw that he 
was lame; something was wrong with one foot ; 
it seemted that he could not walk without the aid 
of a stick! Never in all my life, I thought, with 
a feeling akin to disappointment and disgust 
at the strange discovery, had I seen such an ugly 
dittle man I 

That was the first thought which flashed into 
tay mind on beholding Julian  Tressillian in the 
flesh—and that was the fixed first impression of 
him with which I went to bed and fell asleep 
that night. 

I have dim recollections of old Prudence com- 
ing out to carry in the hamper; of Bertie whis- 
pering hurriedly,—“ My word! here’s a rum go. 
(’m not wanted here, that’s plain. I'll make 
myself scarce. Good-night, Mrs. Joyce—ta-ta, 
Hebe ;” of Jenny snorting indignantly at an 
unfamiliar cut of the whip ; and of the covered- 
cart rumbling away quite briskly into the gloom 
of the village street ; and then we three, Mr. 
Tressillian, Mrs, Joyce and I, she holding my 
hand tightly and nervously the while, and he 
limping along with his stick on the other side of 
me, went up the garden path together and 
entered the lighted house, 

In the hall, beneath the lamp, we, of course, 
could see each other more distinctly ; and Mr. 
Tressillian, taking me by both hands, then looked 
at me long and searchingly, and finally he leaned 
forward aud kissed me on the cheek, 

He had not to stoop at all in order to perform 
the act, as Bertie or Mr. Aragon, for instance, 
would have been obliged to do in the circum- 
stances ; for Julian Tressillian was actually only 
an inch or so taller than myself, and for a child 
of twelve I was by no means overgrown—if any- 
thing, I was undersized for my age ; and I believe 
that I recoiled rather affrightedly from this 
unexpected salute. 

I felt sorry the next instant, because he seemed 
hurt ab my demeanour. 

“You are very like your mother, Hebe,” he 
said. We shall be better friends, I dare say, 
by-and-by. Perhaps I ought to say, I hope that 
we shall become so. We must try, dear, at all 
events—shall we }” 

His voice was gentle and conciliatory, and not 
without a tone of melancholy—a natural, uncon- 
scious sort of melancholy, I should call it ; and 
child as I was, I yet dimly comprehended that no 
selfish or ignoble person would be likely to have 
& voice like that. 





As [ grew older and wiser I learned without 
difficulty that, albeit the body of the man was 
small and mean-looking, the soul within it was 
large and noble—a gem beyond price, as it were, 
luminous in a poor and unworthy setting. 

I answered nothing ; I was full of doubt and 
shyness ; but sidled after my governess, who was 
entering the dining-room, and who had indeed 
the bewildered air of a governess who knew not 
whether she was upon her head or her heels, 

I plucked her gown. 

af will go to bed, Mrs, Joyce, please—now, 
directly, I don’t want any supper,” said I, in a 
quick timid whisper. 

** Very well, darling,” she answered, absently. 

And I ran off at once blindly upstairs—forget- 
ting to say good-night—old Prudence Best 
following me with a bed-room candlestick. 

“T ain’t had no time yet to turn down the 
beds nor nothing,” grumbled she. “There, Miss 
Hebe, the day I’ve had of it nobody knows, with 
the master from Castlegrange a-coming all un- 
beknown to ketch us on the hop like this !” 

I sat down, yawning, on the ottoman, hy the 
bedside, and blinkingly watched gaunt old Pru- 
dence stalking fussily about the room ; the floor 
creaking and the open window jarring as she 
did so, 

“Fust of all comes that there blessed tally- 
grim ; and what the jooce to do with the thing,” 
she went or, slapping and punching the pillows 


quite savagely, “alone in the house as I was, J 


didn’t know! So I stuck him on the dining-room 
mantelpiece before the clock and there let’n bide 
till you come home, Then jest as I was scrub- 
bing out my pantry and the china closet in the 
hall, because ’twas the day for it, in the midst of 
all the mess and studdle up drives a fly from 
Sandfield, and out of it steps Mr. Tressillian. 
Then of course I knew what the tallygrim 
meant,” 

I remembered then the flyman returning with 
his empty vehicle from Thorpe, who had over- 
taken Mr. Aragon near the cross roads on the 
downs in the afternoon and given the painter “a 
lift” on his way to join us at the rendezvous on 
the shore. The matter was clear enough now— 
Julian Tressillian was the generous traveller who 
had given his poor driver a half-sovereign fare, 
and asked him for no change at the journey’s 
end, 
“Then it turned out—as if things weren’t 
ockard-going enough already,” continued old 
Prudence, grunting anew at the recollection of 
the day’s crosses—“ that the master had had no 
dinner—lunch, he said. What could I get him 
as soon as possible? He would like a bit o’ fish 
and a cutlet if it would’nt be too much trouble, 
and all that. Of course, Miss Hebe, there was 
no help for it. I bad to leave my cleaning and 
dry. my arms and march off into Thorpe to do 
the best I could, It was enough to try the 
patience of a saint—’twas !—a setting-to to cook 
at four in the afternoon, with the place all of a 
studdle with pails and brooms. Ask anybody.” 

“Wasn't he dreadfully disappointed to find 
nobody at home but you, Prudence?” I in- 
quired, with another and longer yawn, putting 
the blunt and perhaps rather impolite question 
iu all innocence and sincerity. 

“T’m sure I dunno, Missy ; for the fact was, I 
was too riled to notice or to care. I told him, 
however, as you was gone a picnicking, and I 
was reckoning on having a good clean up ; and he 
said ‘Oh’ or ‘Indeed’ or something casual like 
that. And then there was the spare-room to 
dust and see to ; and sheets to be aired and put 
in ; and the bath to fill; and the portmantle to 
carry u v4 

“A portmanteau, Prudence? Does Mr. Tres- 
sillian mean to stay with us long, then?” 

“'Tain’t a bit o’ good your askirg me, Miss 
Hebe. There is a portmantle—a great big one 
—and that’s all I can tell you.” 

* What a funny-looking ugly little man he 
is!” I said suddenly, as I was undressing. 
“Why, Iam nearly as tall as he is! I thought 

was so—so—oh, so different, Prudence !” 

“He’s not a monster big giant, certainly, 
Missy,” said old Prudence drily. 

** | wonder how old he is, Prudence? Have 
you any idea? Should you think he is forty?” 





“No, my dear,” said the old woman more 
kindly. ‘“ He ain’t forty yet—I’m sure o’ that— 
though he’s getting along that way. He’s about 
seven or eight-and-thirty, as near as I can guess ; 
not quite so much perhaps.” 

‘* Well,” I sighed—* it is no wonder to me now 
—now I have seen him—that my mother could’nt 
love Mr. Tressillian ; and the greatest wonder of 
all is how my Aunt Doris herself ever could, you 
know; or, indeed, how my grandfather, old 
Squire Everard, could ever have wanted so badly 
to have him fora son-in-law. Oh, it is so strange 
—I cannot understand it!” 

‘*Well, I never!” cried old Prudence, sharply, 
after a brief grim silence, during which she had 
stared very hard and curiously at me, “You 
seem to have grown ’mazing wise, Missy, all of a 
sudden! Supposin’, ’owever, you jest tumble 
into bed, my dear, and chatter next time about 
something or other you understand. Come—in 
with you!” 

She flapped the fine cool bed-clothes about my 
ears, and tucked me in as snugly and securely as 
if we had been in the depth of winter, and frost 
and snow were on the ground. 

“T know only what Mrs. Joyce has told me, 
Prudence,” I said in a sleepy, stifled voice. And 
I do believ6—I shall always believe—that Pru- 
dence Best said in a sort of growling undertone : 

“The jabbering old fool !” 

If she really did say that, or anything of the 
kind, of course it was exceedingly wrong and 
rude and disrespectful of Prudence Best. But 
she was an old and a tried and privileged servant, 
and whenever she chose to forget herself, and to 
presume unduly on the strength of her long and 
faithful attachment to the family—which indeed 
was not infrequently the case—we were always 
sure to overlook it ; and that she knew as well as 
we did, 

She gave my forehead a prickly kiss—for 
Prudence’s chin was almost as stubbly as an old 
man’s—lit the night-light upon the washstand, 
and, candle in hand, stalked out like a grenadier 
and shut my chanber door. 

Whether Mrs. Joyce also visited my bedside 
that night I cannot say. Because the moment 
Prudence was gone, and the room was still, I 
slept—slept soundly until the clocks were striking 
nine, and the sunshine was blazing on my bed- 
room window. 

* * - € 

I descended to the breakfast-room, which at 
The Lea served us as schoolroom likewise, 
with a rather uneasy heart and a timorous step. 

Creeping downstairs, a bright thought occurred 
to me—perhaps, after all, Mrs. Joyce and I would 
be permitted to have our breakfast together as 
usual, and Mr. Tressillian would take his alone 
later on ; as likely as not in his own room, He 
was little and lame, and therefore, doubtless, 
something of an invalid too, I decided, 

To my confusion and alarm, however, on enter- 
ing the breakfast-room, I discovered that it was 
to be exactly the other way ! 

In a low basket-chair by the open glass doors, 
whence one caught a charming glimpse of the 
sunny green garden beyond, now looking its 
freshest and sweetest with the dew yet undried 
upon lawn and flower-border, sat Julian Tressil- 
lian, reading the Morning Post, Other news- 
papers, at present unfolded, lay upon the floor by 
his side, 

As I advanced he looked up from the Post, 
and must have read the consternation depicted 
on my face ; for he smiled, and said quite plea- 
santly,— 

“ Ab, good morning, Hebe! You expected to 
see Mrs, Joyce here ?” 

I put my hand into the one he offered me, and 
wondered uncomfortably whether he meant to 
kiss me again. But I need not have feared ; 
probably he remembered my involuntarily dis- 
played aversion to the favour of the previous 
night. 

“Ye-s,” I stammered. ‘ Has she—has she got 
one of her bad headaches, then ?” 

“So Prudence Best brought me word an hour 
ago. Perhaps she would like you to run up and 
see how she is?” Mr, Tressillian said, 

I went gladly ; and scampered forthwith up te 
Mrs, Jcyce’s room. 
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My governess was still in bed, looking flushed 
and red-eyed, with a pocket-handkerchief soaked 
in eau-de-Cologne and water bound around her 
temples, and her thin sandy-gray hair in wisps of 
divers lengths hanging about her shoulders. 
Nevertheless, she was in a sitting position, with 
a heap of pillows behind her, making a very good 
breakfast off boiled eggs and hot-buttered toast, 
and with a tea-pot and milk-jug and sugar-basin 
all to herself on a tray. 

She smiled faintly as she greeted me with her 
usual tenderness, 

_ “Excitement has knocked me up, Hebe dar- 
ling,” said she. “I sat up last night much later 
than I should have done, talking of—of many 
things with Mr, Tressillian ; and I couldn’t sleep 
afterwards ; and now this morning my poor head 
is suffering terribly in consequence.” 

“And then there was .our long day at the sea 
as well, you poor dear,” I said soothingly, strok- 
ing her plump back. ‘ You were tired enough, 
_ sure, when we got home, without anything 
else. 

“Yes; and there was that too, of course, 
darling,” said Mrs. Joyce, vaguely. 

“Oh, Mrs. Joyce,” I whispered, clutching her, 
“why did you never prepare us ?’—why did you 
never tell us, me and Bertie, that he was such a 
—a—a funny dumpy little man!” 

“I somehow thought you knew, dear,” said 
Mrs. Joyce, mildly. 

“Knew! How should I? Is he a cripple; 
a—a dwarf—or what ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Nothing of the sort. You must 
not say such dreadful things, Hebe. He is only a 
—a little smaller than other men; a little dif- 
ferent from other men. That is all.” 

“But one leg is shorter than the other ; and 
the fovt belonging to it is less than the other,” I 
said earnestly. “I am positive.” 

“Yes, that may be co; but there is nothing 
worse about him, Hebe dearest; and—and, 
besides, those slight defects are in the outward 
man merely—are not worth noticing, remember— 
they do not in any wise disfigure or spoil the 
heart within, And, darling,” said Mrs. Joyce, in 
a choking sort of whisper, drawing me suddenly 
to her breast, to the imminent peril of the laden 
tray upon the bedside, “you must soon Jearn to 
love him as he deserves to be loved, for he is one 
of the best and kindest and noblest men alive” 

“Ts he?” said I dubiously. 

“ He is, indeed, my child!” 

“What did Prudence mean, then, by saying 
last night that Mr. Tressillian had come to The 
Lea without any notice, so that he might catch 
us ‘on the hop?’” 

“She said that? Then Prudence Best is a 
wicked, malicious, cross-grained old person, and a 
great deal too free in her manners and with her 
tongue,” said Mrs. Joyce, as indignantly as it was 
in her gentle nature to speak. “ Mr. Tressillian, 
I assure you, Hebe, had no such mean intertion. 
Urgent private business called him to Sandfield 
several days earlier than he had anticipated ; and 
there was no time for him, you see, dear, either to 
write again or to telegraph before leaving Castle- 
grange. All that he was able to do was to give 
us a few hours’ notice of his arrival by a tele- 
gram from Sandfield when he got there. And 
that he did. Only, you know, Hebe, we were not 
at home to receive the message, as it happened, 
and our kind guest unfortunately arrived in our 
absence.” 

* All the came, I can’t help thinking somehow 
that he might, if he had liked, have written 
again, or telegraphed from Castlegrange. It 
— have taken him long,” I said scepti- 
cally. 

To tell the truth, I was more inclined to 
accept old Prudence Best’s blunt view of the 
situation than that just put forward so plausibly 
and yet so sketchily by Mrs. Joyce herself. 

“My dear,” softly spoke my governess, who 
evidently, by some extraordinary means or other, 
during the past twelve hours, had been won over 
completely to Julian Tressillian’s side, and now 
would not hear a word in his disfavour, “ Mr. 
Tressillian knows his own business best ; and, 


Returning thoughtfully tothe breakfast- parlour, 
I met old Prudence on the landing carrying 
a hot covered dich. She was stalking heavily 
along, with a very sour expression on her grim 
and wrinkled visage. 
“Ss—s—sh, Prudence, please!” I whispered ; 
“try, if you can, to tread more softly. Mrs. 
Joyce has one of her bad headaches this morning, 
you know.” 
Prudence, with a gesture of infinite sccrn and 
disbelief, whipped off the metal cover and thrust 
the steaming dish right under my very nose, I 
saw then—indeed, how could I help seeing !— 
that it contained a splendid ham rasher swimming 
in button-mushrooms and catchup ; and it smelled 
too, deliciously savoury. 
But not a sound did old Prudence utter ; her 
whole mien and her silence were eloquent enough 
without speech. Then she clapped on the cover 
again with a rattle, and marched into Mrs. Joyce’s 
room. 
I rejoined Mr. Tressillian below, and took my 
seat solemnly at the table. He had thrown aside 
the Morning Post and was now reading the 
Standard, But he looked up kindly from his 
paper to inquire after the health of my governess. 
“How did you find her, Hebe?” Is she 
better ?” said he. 
I gave Mr. Tressillian my frank opinion. I 
said there was no doubt that Mrs. Joyce’s head 
was very bad indeed; because she suffered 
torture from these same bad headaches occa- 
sionally. 
Nevertheless, I added ingenuously, I was glad 
to be able to tell him that her appetite seemed 
as good as ever, and the piin didn’t inter- 
fere with that, for she was making an excellent 
breakfast in bed off eggs, and toast and tea and 
a ham rasher with mushroom catchup. 
“Poor soul!” said Mr. Tressillian; and he 
rather hastily rustled the newspaper and held it 
in such a manner that I was unable to see his face 
behind it. 

He was sitting at that end of the table which 
ordinarily was Mrs, Joyce’s place, facing the open 
glass doors, I, as was my wont, sat at the other 


thinking, as I ventured to glance at him, what an 
odd little couple we made, he and I, thus sitting 
there together, with the table between us. In a 
moment or so he put down the paper by his plate, 
and said,— 

“Will you pour out the coffee, Hebe, or 
shall I?” 

“J—I think perhaps you had better do it, 
please,” I answered. ‘I never have done it yet, 
you see,” 

And so he did. Having first put into the cups 
the hot milk and sugar, he poured out the 
coffee on to them with the ease and neatness of 
Mrs. Joyce herself. Anyone might have guessed 
that he was an old bachelor, I thought, watching 
him, and accustomed to wait upon himeelf. 

Every now and then, as he proceeded with his 
breakfast, ke read the newspaper by the side of 
his plate ; and at those times when I knew that 
he was not looking at me, I made the most of my 
opportunities and looked at him. 

And now that the clear morning light fell full 
upon Mr. Tressillian, I also made a great discovery. 
He was not so ugly, after all ! 


(To be continued.) 








Tue elephant, although a very large animal, is 
not a good fighter. A lion can jump upon his 
back and tear off his big, loose hide in a way 
which will make the elephant roar with agony, 
and the tiger and the panther can do the same to 
him. Even the kangaroo, whose front legs are 
mere paws, has the advan of the elephant, 
for it can jump underneath him and scratch vigo- 
rously with its two powerful hind legs, while its 
forepaws dig deeply into his sensitive trunk. So 
the elephant, in warfare, has to resort to strategy. 
One of his tricks is to stand very still, until 
the lion or the tiger, as the case may be, has 





darling, you had better run down again now— 
= must not keep him waiting for his break- 
ast.” 


jumped upon his back, and then, before there has 
been time to do much damage, Mr. Elephant lies 


end, with my back to them ; and I could not help | 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—(contiuued.) 


Tue day before that fixed on for flight, passed 
with tolerable speed to Chudleigh ; to Carlotta 
the hours — fearfully. 

All night long right and wrong had been bat- 

tling within her. One hour she had determined 
to take the fearful step and fly with the man she 
loved better than the whole world and her own 
soul, the next her better feelings got the upper 
hand, she resolved to stay with the husband she 
hated with a hatred that grew each day. 
Towards afternoon, she leisurely packed a 
small portmanteau with the clothes she had 
owned at her marriage, unlocked her jewel cases, 
and took from them the few trinkets she pos- 
sessed, which had not come to her from the 
Earl. 
His gifts and the Crownbrilliants diamonds she 
left in their cases, and, placing them on her 
dressing-table, laid this note, together with the 
keys, on the top,— 


“Lorp CROWNBRILLIANTS,— Before you have 
read this I shall have left you for ever, and be 
miles away from the misery your presence inflicts. 
Heaven knows when I married you I intended 
being a faithful wife. I have striven to carry out 
my resolution. But you would not have it so. 
Your temporary passion, I might more truthfully 
say your whim, your fancy for me soon vanished, 
aud you soon proved by your conduct, your words, 
nay, your very looks, that you had grown to hate 
and despise me. From your cruelty, contempt, 
and insult I have been compelled to fly. May 
Heaven lay the sin to your charge. You will see 
I have left every article which I, as your wife, 
possessed. One favour I have to ask, it is that 
you will not attempt to follow me. Pursuit is 
useless, I would rather die than see your face 
again. “ CaRLOTTA.” 


Having written this, she, woman-like, burst 
into tears. But her proud spirit was too wounded 
to draw back, and with a trembling hand she 
folded the note, placed it in an envelope, which, 
she laid on the top of the jewel case, and then, 
throwing herself upon the bed, which never more 
was to receive her beautiful form, she tried to 
sleep, for she knew that when the night came she 
would require all the strength of mind and body 
she could command, 

Seven o’clock came, and-dinner was announced, 
to prevent any suspicion, she glided downstairs 
and found that Lord Crownbrilliants had not 
returned. 

She waited half an hour, then went through 
the pretence of partaking of the costly viands 
laid out for her, feeling ready to choke at every 
mouthful. 

Before she finished a footman entered and 
handed her a note, and with palpitating heart 
though with a calm face she slowly tore the 
envelope open. 


“My Dariinc,—At half-past ten meet me at 
the bottom of the rose garden, and leave all the 
rest in my hands, Be firm. “ CHUDLEIGH.” 


With trembling 5 ony she put the note in her 
pocket, then, telling her maid that she did not 
wish to be disturbed, stole up to her room again. 

Once more the battle within her breast com- 
menced, but a glance at the beloved name at the 
foot of the note weighed down the balance of 
evil, and, nerving herself to the task, she slowly 
removed her dinner dress and put on a dark 
travelling costume. 

Then she sat down to wait with tightly clasped 
hands the striking of the hours, 

Eight ! nine! ten! 

She arose, and, striving to still the tumultuous 
beating of her heart by pressing her white hand 
against her side, opened the door and stole down- 


stairs, 
Once in the garden she breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. Not a soul was in sight. She saw the smoke 





down and rolls over, crushing his enemy. 


from the gardener’s cottage in the distance ; saw 
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the light in the bedrooms of the house? behind ; 
heard the barking of a dog in the stables with a 
dead, dreamy feeling of unreality, and still glided 
on. 
The rose garden! She stopped, and clenching 
her teeth stood for a moment white and death- 
like. Before she recovered herself a man’s form 
leapt from the shadow, clasped her in his arms, 
aud Chudleigh’s voice whispered, passionately, — 

“ My darling, I knew you would come. Be 
calm, be brave! All is ready.” 

She did not speak, but her eyes met his in a 
stupor of agony, and he with a groan caught her 
up in his arms and carried her to the carriage 
a the hedge. 

The horses dashed on—the carriage rocked to 
and fro in the country lanes. 


A quarter of an hour passed, and then the 
carriage came to a sudden halt, the horses’ hoofs 
could be heard as they reared and struck the 
— and a voice cried from the darkness— 

“ top ” 

The driver uttered an imprecation, and Chud- 
leigh sprang up and throwing open the door 
leaped into the road. 

As he did so a horseman rode up to his side, 
and Maurice Durant’s voice said, with startling 
calmness,— 

“ Another moment and I should have been too 
late!” Then in a lower tone, perfectly inaudible 
to the trembling Carlotta within the carriage as 
the speaker bent down: “Chudleigh, come 
farther away. Ihave news sudden and terrible.” 

Chudleigh, too startled to do anything but 
obey, followed the horseman to the farther 
edge. 

“Now—now,” he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ Quick ; 
you don’t know——” with a glance towards the 


carriage, 

“Yes, I do,” returned the other, “and I thank 
my Creator, and yours, Chudleigh Chichester, 
that I am in time to stay you. Lord Crown- 
brilliants is dead ; he met with an accident, and 
his carriage was overturned.” 

Chudleigh uttered a low cry, and staggered. 

“Dead !” he cried. 

“Yes—dead!” returned the other, curtly, 
“ Now, quick, turn the carriage back or you are 
lost; the crowd are bringing the Earl's body ; 
they will soon be here.” 

Chudleigh leapt into the carriage. 

The groom, ata word from Maurice Durant, 
turned the plunging horses round, and away 
they dashed towards Annsleigh again. 

Carlotta, lying faint and death-like against the 
cushions, clung to Chudleigh, and implored him 
to tell her what had happened. 

He could not speak, but hid her face against 
his breast. 

The carriage stopped at the garden gate. 

As if in a dream, Chrdleigh lifted the beautiful 
woman out, and taking her up in his arms, 
staggered up the rose garden. 

“Fly to your room,” he whispered, hoarsely, 
as they entered the hall. “Fly!” 

She stood still fora moment, her dark eyes 
fixed upon him wonderingly, then walked obe- 
diently to the stairs. Before her foot had touched 
the first one the sound of many footsteps was 
heard outside, and a loud ringing of the bells 
raug through the house. 

Aservant hurried fo open the hall door, and 
half a dozen men, followed by a number of others 
entered, bearing something long and limp, 
covered by a cloak, 

_ Carlotta turned round, and started, statue- 
like, motionless. 

At that moment a horseman leapt from his 
horse, and, pushing aside the crowd, flung open 
the drawing-room door. 

“In there!” he said, in a low voice. Not too 
low for Carlotta to hear, however, for, suddenly 
recalled to a consciousness of what was going on 
around her, she glided through the door after the 
men, 

They tried to hold her back, but she put them 
aside with a calm, strong hand, and, advancing 
to their still burden, lifted the long cloak ; then, 
gazing for amoment on her husband's set, livid 
face, she threw up her arms, and fell senseless to 
the ground, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Back again to Hatton Garden and the dirty 
little bar parlour, where some months before 
Spazzola had met the three men he engaged to 
assist him in the robbery at Grassmere Rectory. 

Spazzola was there again, sitting huddled up 
over the scrap of miserable fire, scratching his 
rags closer to him with a gesture that was eloquent 
of the. Italian hatred for cold. With him was a 
woman, Tall and well formed, she might have 
been, nay, handsome, beautiful even, in her youth, 
though time and the vilest dissipation had thinned 
her straggling black hair, drink had blurred her 
dark eyes and drawn black hollows beneath them, 
and coarse rouge had left its tell-tale yellow upon 
her wasted cheek. 

But there was a look of savage cunning in her 
large, dull eyes, and a determined, passionate 
expression in her coarse, animal mouth. 

The woman spoke first. 

‘*How long, miserable object, will you sit 
cowering over that fire?” she asked, with a low, 
discordant laugh. 

“As long as I choose,” returned Spazzola, 
with a snarl. ‘Perhaps you are tired waiting 
for me to go. Felisse! what do you expect me 
to give you? You might know by this time 
that I have never a bone to spare.” 

“And if thou had’st I never should get it,” 
she said, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ Come, we will 
fill our glasses and get to business.” : 

‘* Business ! ” he snarled, sinking into his seat 
as at the answer to her summons a dirty-looking 
girl entered, and filled the glasses from a long- 
necked Rhine flagon. 

‘*Ay! business,” she repeated. ‘‘Do you 
think I do not know that you have found him ? 
Come, which is it to be; war or peace? Shall 
we work together and share the plunder, or shall 
I play my own game alone and keep the gains 
for myself?” 

‘You will not play me false?” he said, in a 
low voice. 

‘* No—we will take up equal shares,” she said, 
meaningly. 

‘* Good,” he said, knocking the table. ‘‘ Now 
to seal the bond. More wine! ” 

A bottle was brought, the woman snatched at 
it eagerly, and filled her glass—drained it and 
filled it, drained it, filled it again, and again, and 
again, till her voice grew thicker, huskier, and 
almost unintelligible ; then, when the bottle was 
nearly emptied, the glass dropped from her hand 
her head fell upon her arms, and she fell into a 
stertorous sleep. 

Spazzola sprang to his feet like a cat, and lean- 
ing across the table he drew along shining stil- 
etto from beneath his cape. 

It flashed in the air for one second, then 
dropped to his side as he hissed, — 

“*Not yet! Not yet!” 

Had that foot of steel been buried in the neck 
of the sleeping woman, how much trouble, how 
much agony, would have been spared Maurice 
Durant and those he loved ! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


Cartotra and Chudleigh Chichester decided 
they need not wait till the conventional year of 
mourniog for Lord Crownbrilliants, and settled 
to be married in March. 

Of course the county was somewhat shocked— 
or professed to be—but Chudleigh cared not for 
the county, and Sir Fielding, who did not study 
it very much, decided to have a grand wedding, 
and give a grand ball in the evening at the Hall. 
The county having a weakness for grand wed- 
dings and balls, immediately veered round and 
= the match and the bridegroom elect, sky 

1 . 


The day drew near; preparations had been 
made on an extensive scale, the little church had 
been festooned with hothouse flowers by Maud ; 
and Maurice Durant had offered to officiate. This 
was the most enticing line of the programme, for 
the Rector of Grassmere had become a popular 
man, and everybody was eager to see and to hear 
him, all the more so that the story of his past 


The church was full, every seat occupied, the 
aisle lined with titled ladies and exquisitely 
dressed gentlemen. 

The organ, played by an organist Maurice 
Durant had procured from London, rolled out 
grand hymns of praise, as Chudleigh Chichester 
appeared and walked to the altar to wait for his 
bride. 

A happy flush was on his brow and a bright 
joyous light in his eyes, and several who had wit- 
nessed that other wedding of two years back 
whispered to each other how differently this 
bridegroom looked, and as Carlotta appeared, 
followed by Maud and the other bridesmaids, how 
differently the bride ! 

Then Maurice Durant commenced the service, 
his grand, ringing voice repeating the old, familiar 
words with a music that lent them a new and 
solemn meaning. 

In a perfectly audible voice Chudleigh made 
the responses, Carlotta in softer tones, a hymn 
was sung, the organ pealed out afresh, and the 
wedding was over. 

There was acrowd outside the church, and both 
bride and bridegroom as they entered their car- 
riage were lustily cheered ; as were also the com- 
pany and Sir Fielding—who looked ten years 
younger, so anold peasant said—in his old- 
fashioned blue coat and diamond adorned ruffles. 

There was a magnificent breakfast at the Hall, 
the usual speeches—a good one from Chudleigh, 
the usual commonplace yet not unwelcome ones 
of the old people, who always will speak at wed- 
ding breakfasts and then the happy couple 
departed followed by Sir Fielding’s blessing and a 
shower of white slippers. 

Then the gueste strolied about the grounds, 
played billiards, gathered around Maurice Durant 
at the great organ in the gallery and otherwise 
amused themselves until six, when a dinner as 
magnificent as the breakfast was laid out in the 
banqueting-hall. 

After dinner—it was March, and the doors shut 
—preparations were made for the ball, more 
guests arrived, the hum of tongues, unloosed 
by expectation, filled the old place, and the ladies 
were in their glory. 

At eight o’clock the band struck up the first 
quadrille and the ball commenced, 

Maurice Durant stole a quiet minute or two 
with Maud, and seated by her side in the conser- 
vatory listened to the strains of the mueic and 
reminded her that it was at a ball he had first 
called her his own. 

While she with a smile clung to his great, broad 
chest and was happy in his happiness. 

So the ball went on, merry laughter ringing 
through the old Hall, joyous music floating 
through the stained windows, and shutting out 
the storm which was raging over the moor and 
through the trees. 

While Maurice Durant’s voice was ringing 
through the church in the marriage service the 
landlord of a little inn not very far off was sitting 
at his dvor listening to the distant sound of the 
Grassmere bells when a woman soiled with the 
dust and blown by the March winds came in 
sight, and walking up to him sat herself down on 
the bench at his side. 

* Good-day ma’am,” said Gregory. 

She gave him a good-day in answer and asked 
for a glass of beer. . 
The landlord asked her to walk in, but ina 
dull, tired sort of way she shook her head and 
leant back wearily against the seat. = 
Gregory brought the ale, the woman drinking it 
relapsed into her old attitude. 

Presently the clock struck the hour, and, turn- 
ing her dust-stained face to the window, she rose 
and asked how far it was to Grassmere. 

“Seven miles by the road,” replied the land- 
lord. 

“ A long way,” said the woman, with a strong 
foreign accent. 

“It be a good pull,” he assented. ‘‘ Were you 
athinking of going that way ?” 

She nodded “ Yes.” 

Gregory looked at her old, dust-stained boots 
and then at her weary face. 

“Tf so be as you're not in a particular hurry,” 





unknown sorrow had spread far and wide. 








he said, slowly, “I’ve got a cart agoing to the 
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‘Fox and Grapes,’ just outside the village. I'd 
be glad to give you a lift if you’d accept of it.” 

She looked at him “ stupid-like,” as he after- 
wards expressed it, and asked him when it 
started. 

“Well, it ain’t going till the morning,” he 
replied. ‘*But that don’t matter, The missus 
will find you a bed and bit o’ sup, and you can 
take a rest awhile.” 

She shook her head, and said,— 

“No, no; I must be there to-night. Seven 
miles, say you ?” 

“A full seven miles,” replied the man, “aud 
up-hill.” 

Later on in the evening when the storm hai 
zommenced the landlord who had betaken himself 
to his parlour fireside, and sat wondering whether 
his strange customer had reached some sort of 
shelter from the pitiless rain and the furious 
wind,when there came a knocking at the door, 
and a man’s voice was heard shouting for admit- 
tance. 

Gregory started to his feet. 

“Who can that be?” he said. “ A stranger, or 
he’d know how to lift the latch, Sit ye still, wife, 
and let me go.” 

Opening the door, he saw a tall, dark-looking 
man, pressed close up against the porch in a vain 
attempt to screen himself from the blast. 

Directly the door was opened far enough he 
lipped in, and, turning fiercely upon the land- 
lord, exclaimed,— 

“ Were you asleep, dog, that you did not hear 
mé knock? Are ali your customers left to be 
vlown to perdition in your doorway ?” 

Gregory started and was speechless, for this 
man’s voice was the same as the woman’s who 
had asked the way to Grassmere. 

The stranger threw off his large cloak and 
striding into the parlour, pulled off his soft- 
orimmed hat with a surly sort of politeness to the 
landlady by the fire. 

“ Good-evening, mistress, if you can call such 
fiendish weather good. It is the fiend’s own I 
think. Can you give me some wine ? ” 

Gregory, still speechless, reached down a bottle 
and placed it with a wine-glass on the table. 

The traveller flung himself into a chair, and, 
throwing his cloak on the ground before the fire, 
filled his glass and emptied it. 

The landlord, now somewhat recovered from 
his astonishment, said meekly that it was a wet 
night. 

The traveller did not seem to hear him, but sat 
staring moodily at the fire, every now and then 
filling his glass—which he always emptied at a 
single gulp. 

Presently, with a suddenness that made the 
pair jump, he strode to the window and forcing 
it open gazed out upon the rain. 

Then he turned and asked how far it was to 

irassmere, 

Again the landlord started and lost his tongue ; 
out, fearing another outbreak on the part of the 
traveller, his wife replied,— 

“ Seven miles,” 

The man started. 

“Seven miles!” he repeated, then walked 
quickly to the table, emptied the bottle, picked 
up his coat, threw down a coin and walked to the 
door, 

* 2 7” . 

The ball was at its height, the guests, heated 
and flushed with pleasure, were dancing in the 
ball-room or promenading through the gallery 
and conservatories. 

A waltz was just finished and the refreshment 
corner of the room was crowded, but Maurice 
had managed to entice Maud off into the picture 
gallery. 

“Well, cara mia,” he said, tenderly, drawing 
her towards him, “I have a question to ask you, 
can you guesa what it is?” 

But Maud could not guess and so Durant told 
her amid fond caresses,— 

“ Maudie, mine, how soon will you make me as 
kappy as has Carlotta made your brother ?” 

She blushed and stole closer, till her face was 
hidden against his breast. 

“Tn the summer, little one?” he wert on, his 
voice dropping toa soft, sweet murmur. Early 
in the summer, my darling? Tell me, Maud, will 


you give yourself to me? Tell me, little one, 
that when the birds sing again I may take you to 
my heart for ever.” 

At that moment the band commenced the next 
dance, and Sir Charles Warton, to whom Maud 
had promised the waltz, entered the gallery in 
search of her and carried her off. 

Maurice Durant, left alone, strolled to one of 
the windows, and, unfastening it, looked out upon 
the night. 

It was as dark as pitch, and the swift blast 
dashed the rain in his face, 

“Storm without peace within,” he murmured 
with a happy sigh. “Heaven pity the traveller 
to-night,” he added, thoughtfully, turning from 
the window. 

As he stepped into the light a footman, who 
had been looking up and down the gallery, came 
to him quickly, and said,— 

“You are wanted, sir, in the hall.” 

Maurice Durant, humming lightly, strode down 
the broad stairs and entered the hall. 

He thought at first no one was there but a dark 
shadow in the corner suddenly moved and he 
advanced towards it. 

Maurice Durant looked for an instant with a 
dead stony gaze into the woman’s face, then 
sprang forward with a fearful suppressed cry, 
threw up his arms and reeled against the wall. 

For a minute the woman stared at him with a 
senseless, idiotic gaze, then she touched his arm. 

He started as if a serpent had stung him, looked 
round the hall with bloodshot eyes, then, bend- 
ing forward, stole to the door, opened it, and 
beckoned the woman to follow him. 

He closed the door noiselessly after them, and, 
beckoning her still, strode on, the heavy rain 
pouring down upon his bare head, and soaking 
through his thin evening dress, 

* * * * . 

Twenty minutes later the shadow of Maurice 
Durant’s former self stole upstairs. His drenched 
clothes clung to his frozen form, his face was 
white and set like a dead man’s, the lips livid and 
bleeding. 

Slowly, as if each step cost him pain, he gained 
the gallery, and there, panting and quivering, 
stood listening to the music as a lost soul in tor- 
ment might strain to catch the angelic melody 
streaming from the gates of the Paradise from 
which he was eternally banished. 

The music ceased, 

The light forms of the dancers passed him as 
he shrank into a dark corner—passed and were 
gone, 

Yet one more came—the woman he loved. 

He watched her thirstily till the last scrap of 
her gay dress was lost, and then he stole out and 
noiselessly gained his room. 

Going to the window, he threw it open and 
thrust his face out into the driving rain that beat 
upon it as it beat upon the senseless oaks around 
the Rectory. 

Half an hour passed, then he left the window 
and walking to a bureau at the end of the room 
opened ore of its drawers, 

A pile of bank notes lay coiled up in onecorner. 
These he thrust into his breast—then pulled 
open another drawer and drew out a revolver. 
Five minuteslater, attired in his old roughshooting- 
suit,with his gun in his hand and his cloak over his 
arm, he stole down by a back staircase and gained 
the terrace. 

The stables lay beyond this, and he must reach 
them unseen. 

Waiting for a few minutes in the pitch dark- 
ness, he crept along out of the reach of the lights 
from the window and got to the stables. 

Forcing open one of the doors, he took down a 
lighted lantern from a hook and saddled one of 
the horses. Then he stole round to the small 
pent-house at the back that had been erected 
over a kennel. 

As his footsteps approached it the dog Tigris 
sprang out with a whine of recognition, but a 
whispered word quieted him, and he stood still 
while his master unfastened his chain, and 
followed upon his footsteps like a panther as if 
he knew that secrecy was required. 

Replacing the lantern, and leading the horse 
out, Maurice Durant gave a low call to the dog, 





vaulted into the saddle, and rode off across the 


meadow toward the high road, the pelting rain 
beating upon his white, death-like face as if to 
tear it to pieces, 





CHAPTER XXXIL 


THE morning after the ball the sun shone out 
brightly, and the sky was as calm and clear as if 
a cloud had never dimmed it, 

Maud and Sir Fielding were seated at the 
breakfast-table, talking over the events of last 
night, cr rather ofthe early morning, when Sir 
Fielding’s valet knocked, entered, and, advancing 
with some embarrassment, said,— 

“Mr, Durant is not in his room, nor has his 
bed been slept in. I have his letters here, sir.” 

“Dear me” said Sir Fielding, not very much 
astonished, for Maurice Durant was wont to be 
uncertain in his movements, while Maud turned 
pale and set down the coffee-cup she was filling, 
“Dear me, have you sent anyone over the 
grounds ?” i 

“ Yes, Sir Fielding, for one of these letters is 
marked ‘important,’ but no one can find him.” 

“The Rectory ?” said Maud. 

“T have been over there, miss, myself,” replied 
the valet, “ but Mr, Durant has not slept there, 
nor has he been there this morning.” 

Sir Fielding looked puzzled, and as the man 
laid the letters on the table and left the room he 


said,— 

“When did you see him last, my darling ?” 

“Last night, papa,” said Maud, turning pale. 
“T left him in the gallery, where we had gone to 
rest for a little while, and I have not seen him 
since.” 

“Tt’s very strange,” said Sir Fielding, rising 
and walking to the window, then back to the fire, 
“T’'ll go up into his room, I think.” 

As he walked to the door a footman entered 
and said that the foreman of the works at the 
Rectory had arrived to see Mr, Durant by 
appointment. : 

“Mr. Durant is not here, say, Thomas,” said 
Sir Fielding. “I—TI really don’t know what to do. 
Ask him to wait a little,” and, forgetting that he 
had intended going up to Maurice Durant’s reom, 
he returned to the fireplace and stood rubbing 
his hands irresolutely. 

Maud sat still and pale, her coffee and the rest 
of her breakfast untouched, 

“Have you found him, papa?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

“No, no, my dear,” he said, adding, with a 
reassuring smile, “he has gone for a book in the 
library, perhaps, or for a walk ; depend upon it 
he will be here directly, You know nothing is 
strange that Maurice Durant does.’ 

Presently another knock came to the door and 
the footman said that the head groom wished to 
speak with Sir bic , 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you sir,” he said respect 
fully, when he was admitted, ‘‘ but there’s been 
a robbery down at the stables.” 

‘* A robbery |” exclaimed Sir Fielding. “‘ Non- 
sense,” 

‘*Yes, bub there has, sir. The east stable 
door be broken open and the brown cob be 

one.” ; 
ee What?” exclaimed Sir Fielding, scarcely 
believing hia ears. 

“Tb be, sir,” said the man, ‘‘and what be 
more, Maister Dewrant’s dawg, Tigris, have 
gone as well.” 

Maud rose, trembling. { 

Sir Fielding set down his coffee-cup with a 
sudden crash. 

‘Brown cob—Tigris—gone! There’s some 
mistake, Norton, surely.” . 

‘No, there bean’t, unfortunately, sir,” replied 
the man, with earnest civility. ‘‘ There. bean’t 
no mistake. The cob’s gone and the dawg, and, 
hy token, I can trace the cob’s footmarks acros> 
the lawn and the meadow.” 

Sir Fielding looked troubled and startled. 

“‘ What—what does it all mean? A robbery! 
Ican scarcely believe it. Some one has taken 
the cob—some of the guests, Norton.” 

“°Tain’t likely, Sir Fielding,” said the man. 
“There was plenty o’ carriages. Besides, they 





wouldn’t ha’ broke the lock of the stable door to 
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get at im, They’d ha’ called me or one o’ the 
men.” 

Sir Fielding paced the room. 

‘*T will go and look at it,” he said. ‘* Mean- 
while, Maud, 1ing the bell and tell one of the 
men to ride cff to the police-station at Warring- 
ton, Arob ! I can scarcely believe my ears,” 
and he left the room followed by the head 
groom,” 

Before he had reached the back of the Hall, 
Barber, the keeper, burst in as white as a ghost, 
without his gun.or his ca 

Seeing Sir Fielding he stopped, panting and 
breathless, and pulled a tuft of his rough, curly 
hair. 

Sir Fielding stared. 

‘* What on earth’s the matter, Barber? Have 
you found the cob 3” 

‘* The cob!” exclaimed the gamekeeper, 
looking from Sir Fielding to the groom, in aston- 
ishment, ‘ What cob? Ididn’t know one was 
lost! I have come to tell you summut dreadful 
has happened in the wood, Sir Fielding.” 

Sir Fielding glanced back quickly towards the 
breakfast-room, and the groom, understanding 
the look, walked back and shut the door, 

‘‘Now,” said Sir Fielding, who had grown 
pale, ‘‘what is it, Barber? Speak low—Missa 
Maud is in that room,” 

‘‘T won’t let her hear, Sir Fielding,” said the 
man. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll step outside, sir.” 

They walked outon to the terrace, and then 
the man drew a long breath and said,— 

“Tt’s summut very dreadful, Sir Fielding. 
They've been and took it to the station at 
Annsleigh, and the police was coming to the 
Hall right upon my heels.” 

** What do you mean ?” exclaimed Sir Fielding, 
still paler, ‘ What is dreadful—what have they 
taken to the station ?” 

“A woman, Sir Fielding. I found her my- 
self first thing this morning, lying face upwards 
in the Black Pool, wi’ a great ugly stab in her 
bosom.” 

Sir Fielding staggered and clung to the terrace. 

‘* A woman—dead ! murdered ! Good heavens ! 
Tell me all,” 

“There ain’t much to tell, Sir Fielding,” said 
the man. “I was going to the preserves early 
this morning to see what damage the storm had 
done to the young trees, and, passing the Black 
Pool I noticed something white lying in the 
middle of it, When I got near it gave mea 
regular shock to see as how it was a woman’s 
head just a-floating like a cork, all white and set 
like, I started off running, crying for help, and 
run against the inspector of the police, as was 
in the lane. He went back with me, and atween 
us we managed to get her out. She was quite 
dead—been dead for hours, the inspector said— 
and had a great slit here,” and Barber struck his 
chest. ‘The inspector he went for some men 
and they carried her on a stretcher to Annsleigh, 
I went wi’em, and as soon as I heard that they 
were going to send some men to the Hall, I tore 
away to give you warning, for fear Miss 


Maud—— 


_ “I see, I see,” said Sir Fielding, faintly, press- 
ing his hand to his forehead and feeling cold 
with dread. 

Maurice Durant missing, the cob and dog gone, 
the corpse of a murdered woman found floating 
in the Black Pool! Great Heaven ! what did it 
all mean? Was there any connection —— 

Shudderingly he put the fearful thought away, 
and, telling Barber to show the police in when 
they arrived, went off to the library. 

_ In less than five minutes he was joined by the 
inspector and two policemen. 

“ Good-morning, Sir Fielding,” said the inspec- 
tor, respectfully. “I suppose you have heard of 
this terrible affair ?” : 

Sir Fielding nodded. 

“T have just heard,” he said, 

_ “You being the nearest magistrate, Sir Field- 
ing, we have come up immediately for a warrant 
for the inquest.” 

Sir Fielding started. 

_‘‘ Ah, yes; I had forgotten,” he said, with a 
sigh of relief, and sitting down, Sir Fielding wrote 
out the warrant, 





“There it is,” he said. ‘‘ Now have you time 
to tell me a!l you know of this affair ?” 

The inspector very willingly repeated all that 
Barber had said, and wound up with,— 

“She must ha’ been dead directly the stab was 
given. It was a mighty deep cut—pierced her 
lungs like, I suppose.” 

Sir Fielding hid his eyes and shuddered. 

“ Have you a clue to her identity, or to the— 
the murderer ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“ Not as yet, Sir Fielding,” said the man. “ We 
have telegraphed for Mr. Crawshaw, the detec: 
tive, and expect him by the next train. He’ll 
find it out quick enough, I'll warrant. He’s the 
cleverest detective going, Sir Fielding.” 

‘When the men had gone Sir Fielding called the 
gamekeeper into the library. 

“Take the mare,” he said, “and ride into 
Warrington. You know Mr. Durant? Well, 
describe him at the inn on the road, and at the 
hotel, and ask if they have seen him. If they 
have, learn which way he has gone, and follow 
him hard and fast. The mare is a match for the 
cob at any time, an easy match with the cob half 
worn out,” he murmured. 

Then, after a pause he added, aloud,— 

‘Tf you cannot hear of Mr, Durant on the road, 
ride on to the station and inquire if he went up 
by last night’s express or the early train this 
morning. There are usually very few passengers, 
and the station-master cannot fail to have noticed 
him, then return as fast as the mare can bring 
you.” « 

Barber touched his hair respectfully, and Sir 
Fielding saw him from the corridor bound down 
the terrace towards the stable like a sleuth- 
hound. 

Scarcely had he gone than Lady Mildred 
entered the room. 

“ What is the matter, Fielding,” she said, with 
some astonishment. “ Maud tells me some dis- 
jointed tale about Maurice Durant not having 
slept here last night, and having fled no one knows 
whither, and I saw from one of the upper win- 
dows the inspector and two of his men walking 
down the road. Whatever is it?” 

“Nothing—nothing my dear Mildred,” said 
Sir Fielding, hurriedly. “At least, nothing that 
concerns you or Maud. There has been an acci- 
dent in the wood, but it has nothing to do with 
Maurice Durant or his absence.” 

“But is he really absent?” asked Lady Mil- 
dred, divining from Sir Fieldivg’s pale face that 
something more had happened than he would 
have her think, and, womanlike pressing the 
question. 

“ Missing ! No,” said Sir Fielding querulously. 
“ Would you call me missing if I had walked into 


‘the village ?” 


“Oh, if he has only gone into the village I will 
go and comfort Maudie,” said Lady Mildred. 
“She is terribly alarmed, It was as much as I 
could do to keep her from following me down.” 

“Yes, yes. Gotoher my dear Mildred, and 
tell her that I wish her to stay in her own room 
or yours, for a little while. People are coming to 
see me about the accident, and I do not wish it to 
reach her ears— you understand, Mildred.” 

“Quite, Fielding,” replied her ladyship, and 
went upstairs again. 

Sir Fielding commenced pacing the room with 
troubled footsteps, vainly striving to cast from 
him the feeling of dread which settled upon his 
spirits like a dark cloud. 

He tried to read, but found that the worda of 
his favourite classic ran together in meaningless 
lines, and in despair he took to walking up and 
down again. 

Two hours passed, then there came a knock at 
the library door, and Thomas entered. 

“ A gentleman is waiting in the hall to see you, 
sir,’ he announced. 

“A gentleman ?” said Sir Fielding, * Does he 
give his name?” 

"No, sir, he will not. Says you don’t know 
him, but begs you will see him on a matter of 
importance.” 

“Show him in,” said Sir Fielding, the troubled 
look growing more marked upon his face, and 
Thomas ushered in a stout, comfortable-looking 
man, dressed in a dark suit of Oxford tweed, who 
wore particularly well-got-up linen, and had a 





nicely-tied satin scarf round his neek. His face 
was not particularly good looking or decidedly 
plain, but there was a something about it that 
lent it a peculiar, bawklike expression that: 
puzzled one. 

When he entered the sharp eyes flashed round 
the room and took in every corner and peculiarity 
of it at a glance. 

Sir Fielding pointed to a seat. 

* You asked to see me, I think?” 

“Sir Fielding Chichester: Yes, I did ask to 
see you. I have just come from Annsleigh Police 
Station—I may say from London, My name is 
Crawshaw, Detective, Scotland Yard,” 

Sir Fielding started and said,— 

“In what way do you want my assistance? E 
presume you do want it by —” 

“ Coming here,” finished the detective. “ Just 
so, Well it’s just this, Sir Fielding. We from 
Scotland Yard, when we are on the scent, often 
find clues from the most unlikely things, so we’ve 
always got our eyes and ears open to whatever 
turns up. Now while Brandon, the inspector, an 
excellent map, Sir Fielding, was putting me in 
possession of the facts of this affair, and we were 
looking at the body, one of his men, a talkative,, 
gossiping sort of a fellow that'll never make a 
good officer, began chattering about the ball here 
last night. The inspector would have stopped 
him, but ata sign from me let him alone. Welk 
this man, it seems, had been gossiping with one 
of your servants, the man who let we inif I'm 
not wiataken, his name’s Thomas.” : 

Sir Fielding nodded, and sank into a chair with 
a feeling of uneasiness, What was this legal 
blood- hound aiming at ? 

“I thought so,” continued Mr, Crawshaw,, 
‘* from the description, He had been gossiping: 
with him while on duty this morning, and heard 
that one of your guests, who had been staying at 
the house for some months past, disappeared sud- 
denly last night. This man with a little pressing 
also informed me that your footman had told 
him that a woman, answering to the description. 
of the deceased, came up to the Hall here last 
night and asked for the missing guest, Mr, Maurice: 
Durant.” 

Sir Fielding rose ae white as ashes. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, faintly. “ It cannot 
be—there is some mistake, The man was speak- 
ing falsely !” 

The detective raised his eyebrows. 

“A very reasonable remark, Sir Fielding, and & 
very knowing one, if you'll allow me to use the 
word. It’s a safe line to believe every man false 
till you've proved him true. Now we can test 
my man’s assertion in five minutes, if you wilk 
have the extreme kindness to touch the bell and 
send for your footman Thomas.” 

Sir Fielding, too stunned to move, pointed to 
the bell, and the detective, with the stealthiness 
that characterised all his movements, rose and 
rang it. 

Thomas appeared to answer it. 

“ Better shut the door, sir,eh?” hinted the: 
detective. 

Sir Fielding nodded, and Mr. Crawshaw rose, 
as stealthily as before, and closed it. : 

“ Now shall I ask a few questions or will you, 
Sir Fielding?” he said, respectfully. 

Sir Fielding by a gesture intimated that he 
might do so, and supporting his head on his hand 
gazed avxiously at the two men. 

“Your name is Thomas -——” 

 Gibbes, sir,” said the footman, suddenly grow- 
ing uneasy and frightened. : 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Crawshaw, then with o& 
sudden sharpness,— 

“You opened the door to the person—the 
female who came last night, or rather this morn- 
ing, and inquired for Mr. Maurice Durant?” 

“T did,” said the footman, looking startled. 

‘You did. Well, just tell Sir Fielding and me 
what occurred, will you? Take your time, and 
have the goodness to stick to the simple facts.” 

The man paled and flushed by turns at the 
keen, hard tone and still keener gaze of his ques- 
tioner and commenced,— : x 

“Tt was nigh upon one o'clock this morning 
when going into the hall for some ice I heard a 
knocking. I put down the ice pail and opened 
the door, and saw a woman standing against it, 
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shrinking as it were, from the rain. She was 
rather tall and very shabby dressed, and drenched 
to the skin, and—and——” 

“Speak out,” said Mr. Crawshaw, decisively. 
‘* Sir Fielding is anxious to hear it all.” 

“Well, I thought by the look of her that she 
was half drunk, and was agoing to tell her to go 
round to the basement door, thinking she was 
begging and had mistaken the entrance, when 
she asked for Mr. Maurice Durant——” 

Sir Fielding started to his feet, but at a ges- 
ture from the detective sat down again and hid 
his face in his trembling hands. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Crawshaw, soothingly. 

“ Well, as she didn’t speak very distinct like 

“What do you mean ?—how?” broke in the 
detective, sharply. 

“Well, foreign-like, and also like one that had 
a little drop to drink.” 

The detective nodded. 

“T thought I'd misunderstood her, and I asked 
ker, rather sharp like, what she said. ‘I want to 
see Mr. Durant,’ she says, and wondering whether 
I was doing right I asked her to step in. She 
came in, shivering and shaking, and seemed 
Gazzled like at the lightsand stupid, and when I 
looked over the bannisters, going up to tell Mr. 
Durant, I see that instead of sitting down on the 
hall chair she’d crept into acorner. I was nigh 
upon five minutes finding Mr. Durant, but I come 
upon him in the gallery, and I told him that a 
woman—no, I remember I didn’t say a woman, I 
said a person——” 

“ Ah!’ said the detective between his teeth. 

“* A person wanted to see him.’ He looked 
astonished like and shrugged his shoulders, as he 
does when he’s surprised. ‘I?’ he says. I told 
him she'd asked for him and then he asked me 
‘If I was sure?’ and when I said I was he run 
down the stairs lightly, humming one of the 
tunes he played on the organ.” 

“Go on,” said the detective. 

“Well, sir, I went on to the drawing-room to 
serve the coffee, and—and I haven’t seen Mr. 
Durant since.” 

“Do you think you should know the female 
who called and asked for Mr. Durant last night ?” 
asked the detective. 

“T am sure I should,” said the man confi- 
dently. 

“ Why ?” asked the detective, sharply. ‘ You 
s9y you only saw her for five minutes, if so long. 
Ihe night was dark as pitch. How do you feel 
so certain, eh ?” 

“ Because I had a good look at her face. It 
wasn’t like the faces you see about here, but 
foreign and dark-like, with blood-shot, black eyes. 
Besides, the hall lamps were shining full upon her 
face all the time she was standing there.” 

“Good,” said the detective. ‘Now do you 

hink you can keep a still tongue in your head 
bout this affair, eh? Not spread it all over the 
servants’ hall, hem ?” 

The man looked over to Sir Fielding appeal- 
ngly, and Mr. Crawshaw, at a gesture from Sir 
Fielding, abruptly nodded, to signify that he had 
finished, and Thomas Gibbes withdrew. 

Immediately he had gone, the detective arose, 
and, in cold yet still respectful tones, said,— 

“Sir Fielding, duty is duty. I must see Mr. 
Maurice Durant’s room.” 

Sir Fielding started, but feeling refusal impos- 
sible he led the way upstairs, followed closely by 
the detective. 

Arrived in Durant’s dressing-room, Mr. Craw- 
shaw’s sharp eyes resting upon the bureau, he 
carefully opened the drawers, 

In the first one the open empty inlaid cash-box 
attracted his attention, and he took it out and 
laid it on the table. 

_In the next the revolver caused him to tighten 
his lips, and he whispered: ‘‘ Loaded!” with a 
significant twinke in his grey eyes. 

“Now for the next room,” he said. 

Sir Fielding, cold as ice, stood watching the 
detective cautiously opened the door when the 
heap of dress clothes lying on the floor caught 
his eyes, and he sprang silently towards them. 

They were still wet, hanging heavy and limp in 
his light grasp. 

With a gleam in his keen eyes, the detective 





carried coat, waistcoat, and trousers, to the win- 
dow, and commenced going over them with a small 
magnifying glass, 

Then, placing them on the bed, he stooped and 
took the shirt, and as he did so turned to Sir 
Fielding, and pointed to three distinct drops of 
blood upon the soiled, damp frills ! 

Sir Fielding started with horror, and leant 
against the doorpost. 

The detective stole to the window, and opened 
it for a little air ; then taking a small taper from 
his pocket, lighted it, and by its means melted 
some sealing-wax, with which he sealed each door 
and window, putting three large seals upon the 
outer one. 

Then he nodded towards the stairs, and Sir 
Fielding, wondering whether he was asleep and 
dreaming some hideous dream, walked down with 
the legal bloodhound behind him. 

The library gained the old man sank into a 
chair and bowed his head upon his hands. 

The detective’s voice aroused him. It was cold 
and sharp,— 

“Sir Fielding, I must ask you for a warrant 
for the apprehension of Maurice Durant on sus- 
picion of murder !” 

Sir Fielding sprang to his feet. 

2 7 no i he gasped. “ Evidence insufficient 

“Many a man has been hung on half as much, 
Sir Fielding,” replied the detective, coolly. The 
footman’s story, the wet clothes, ard, Sir Field- 
ing, it is mistaken kindness to conceal the fact 
from you, there was blood upon the stock of the 
pistol and the cash-box, a drop or two wherever 
Durant had laid his hands!” 

Sir Fielding uttered a groan, which, before it 
had died away, was echoed in a voice that sent 
the life blood from his heart, and Maud, white as 
the corpse lying in the station-house, glided from 
behind the curtains. 

The detective uttered an exclamation. Sir 
Fielding started forward. 

. ag Maud, with her cold, icy hand, pushed him 
ack, 

Moistening her dry, livid lips, she said, in a 
voice that seemed like that of one from the 
grave. 

“Papa, issue the warrant. I will pledge.my 
life that Maurice Durant is no murderer !” 

Sir Fielding caught at her arm, but she shook 
him off and stood staring at the detective. 

“Tssu> the warrant. I, who love him better 
than my immortal soul, command you!” , 

Sir Fielding, trembling like a leaf, sat down at 
the desk, and acting under the influence of the 
outstretched hand, wrote out in shaking cha- 
racters the warrant for the apprehension on the 
charge of murder of the man who had saved him 
from ruin and won his daughter’s heart. 

As the detective took it from his trembling 
hand and put it in his pocket, Maud staggered 
and fell fainting into her father’s arms. 

o * * 


The next morning the chase had commenced, 
large rewards were offered, descriptions of the 
supposed murderer’s person were posted all over 
the kingdom, every town and village was searched, 
London scoured, but to no purpose. Durant had 
got clear away and the hounds were at fault. 

That he was the murderer only a few had even 
doubts. There had been some story of a strange 
foreign-looking man inquiring his way to Grass- 
mere, at the same wayside inn at which the 
woman had stopped, but no one attached any 
importance to that. What did that solitary fact 
weigh against the wet clothes, the bloodstains, 
the actually proved meeting of Maurice Durant 
and the deceased ? 

The victim’s pockets being turned inside out 
was no evidence in his favour the police decided. 
It was a common ruse when the deed of biood 
was actuated by feelings of revenge or passion to 
empty the pockets, in the hope of misleading the 
detectives and throwing them off the scent. 

Public opinion declared Durant the murderer, 
and even Sir Fielding and Lady Mildred had 
their doubts, though they strove hard against 
them ; but Maud—gentle, loviug Maud—declared 
his innocence night and day as she lay on her 
sick-bed. 

For the first week after the terrible scene in 





the library they had despaired of her life, and Sir 
Fielding had telegraphed for Chudleigh and Car- 
lotta ; but she had fought hard against her agony 
and delirium, and the doctors declared that 
though she would not be out of danger for some 
time Chudleigh’s return might save her. 

They said this to Sir Fielding, but to them- 
selves they spoke of no hope and entertained 
none. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 273.) 


Frank was gently lifted on to a mattress, which 
was supported at the corners by a gardener, a 
coachman, Ferncourt, and the Vicar himself, 
whilst Rubina Deverel was given a glass of wine, 
by Mr. Paget’s housekeeper and taken to the 
platform on the other side, as soon as she was 
able to move. 

A telegram had been sent to Lady Hampshire 
so that everything was in readiness at the Abbey, 
and an urgent telegram had been sent to one of 
the most eminent surgeons in London. 

After a grave consultation with the local 
practitioner, Sir Daniel Erasmus announced that 
the patient’s life and reason hung on a thread. 

If his recuperative powers were sufficiently 
strong he might make a complete recovery ; but 
the issue was very doubtful, and the coma would 
be followed by delirium. 

“Don’t let him live if he’s to be mad,” Lord 
Ferncourt exclaimed in horror, ‘“ Even death is 
better than that.” A horrible vision rose before 
him of Frank, with all the sense and intelligence 
gone out of his handsome face, pointing and 
gibbering like a lunatic—“ anything but that!” 

Sir Daniel sighed. 

“ Your brother was not in a fit state to travel, 


‘Why did you let him go?” 


“ He gave me theslip ; I couldn’t help it.” 

“Very unfortunate. He must have jumped 
from the train, for the carriage, I hear, was 
smashed to pieces, and one arm being disabled, 
you see he was ata disadvantage. He could not 
put out his arm to save his head, so fell like a 
sack of coals.” 

Ferncourt groaned, and Sir Daniel, who felt 
certain that his patient was doomed, went on to 
another important case on the same line. 

Poor Ferncourt ! His remorse grew upon him 
as the hours rolled by, till he could no 
longer bear the silence of the sick room where 
his brother lay like a log, without either move- 
ment or consciousness. 

The fear that he would be mad if he recovered 
at all was like a nightmare to him. He could not 
get it out of his thoughts. Frank, so clever, so 
bright, so popular—a madman ! 

He saw him sitting in a chair with his light 
brown hair long and dishevelled—his trim mous- 
taches shaggy and unkempt—his clothes thrown 
on him any how—his blue eyes staring into the 
fire with a dull and idiotic stare ! 

No, he could not stand it! Let him die even 
as he was now in the prime of his youth, with his 
beauty and his powers undimmed, with no 
blight on his ripeness, no decay in his intellect. 

The trained nurse sat by the bedside tranquilly 
knitting—a marvel of peace and content. 

Ferncourt slipped from the room feeling that 
he could endure that silent watch no longer. He 
would go to the drawing-room to change his 
thoughts. Most of the guests had departed as 
soon as the shadow of sorrow fell on The Abbey, 
but a few remained. 

Bell Staunton looked up brightly as he came in, 
and made room for him by her side on a sofa. 

“Glad to see you at last,” she said witha 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ Miss Deverel is in her room with 
a splitting headache, Lady Eva has gone to keep 
the headache company, Lady Hampshire has 
retired to think over her sick nephew, and the 
whole thing is about as lively as a funeral.” 

“How could you expect anything else?” 
drearily. 
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“T don’t, but if I had known it before, I’d have 
been off this morning.” 

No answer, so she resumed. 

“‘T suppose you acknowledge that I was right ? 
There was something between your brother and 
Miss Deverel ?” 

“ Nothing,” he said slowly, disgusted at any 
reference to the cause of quarrel, 

“ Oh, but there was ; and I heard that she took 
my horse and went off like a mad thing to the 
station just in her serge frock, without the ghost 
ofa habit. She must have been desperately in 
love, head over ears.” 

“Good Heavens ! would you have her stop tc 
think how she was dressed when Frank was 
dying?” he asked sternly. 

“T should never forget how I was dressed 
under any circumstances,” sententiously. 

“That doesn’t say much for your heart,” bit- 
terly. 
wi a I should wish to look respectable 
if my heart were breaking. She must have been 
gone on him to any extent. This proves it.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” angrily, for she wounded 
his feelings at every word. “ But she knew what 
a brick he was, and her kind little heart ——” 

“Oh, she has a heart then?” scornfully. 
“You’ve found that out.” 

“Yes; too late! When I’ve lost her!” 
gloomily. 

Miss Staunton sat bolt upright. 

“You mean to say that you are not going to 
marry her?” 

“T mean to say she has thrown me éver.” 

“ And you are pretending to be sorry!” with 
an amused little laugh. 

“No pretence about it, I’ve been a thundering 
fool, and nobody knows it better than myself,” 
looking down at the Persian rug and not at the 
handsome face beside him. 

“So you have been a fool, have you?” she 
said, slowly, with an angry flash in her eyes. 
“A fool to waste your time with me, pernaps ?” 

“A fool not to know what a lucky fellow I was 
till my luck had left me.” 

“Your luck as personated by Miss Deverel ?” 
looking at his sad face with fierce eyes. “ Then 
go back to her. No doubt she will only be too 
glad.” 

“That is impossible,” sullenly. 

“Do you know that now you are free, you are 
perfectly detestable,” she exclaimed, furiously. 

He got up, and made her a low bow. 

“ Let mé thank you for your tender sympathy,” 
he said, sarcastically. 

Then he turned away, and walked out of the 
room, and Bell Staunton, as she watched him 
vanish through the door, knew that her day was 
over ! 





CHAPTER IX. 
Go IN, AND WIN, 


Rosrva DEvEREL went back to The White 
Lodge, looking like a blighted counterpart of her 
former self, 

Nobody was surprised to hear that her engage- 
ment was broken off, for the whole neighbourhood 
had considered that the Viscount was playing 
fast and loose with her. 

But if he had proved so unworthy, her mother 
could not see why she should look so pale and 
sad, nor why she should watch for letters from 
The Abbey as if her mere existence depended on 
their arrival, Miss Clementina Wingfield, who 
happened to be staying in the neighbourhood, 
laughed when Madeline told her of their puzzle. 

“Wasn't her lover smashed up in the train ?” 
she asked, reflectively. 

“No, he wasn’t in it at all—only Mr. 
Egerton.” 

“Only Mr. Egerton? As if that wasn’t 
enough ?” 
uv Quite enough,” Madeline said, gravely. 
“Poor fellow, they say that he will never 
recover,” 

. This all comes of having two strings to her 

20. 

e What, the railway accident?” in surprise. 
No, you little goose, Don’t you see that try- 





ing for two at once doesn’t answer? Ruby 
Deverel is left lamenting.” 

“T wish she would have Jim,” said his sister, 
regretfully. 

Jim wished it too, when he ran up for a few 
days from Oxford where he was working as hard 
as he could. 

He tried his chance, but Ruby refused him 
gently and decidedly, in a way that left no room 
for hope. 

The weeks passed on very slowly. Every now 
and then a letter came from The Abbey, but the 
tidings were very meagre. 

After the first fortnight Frank recovered con- 
sciousness, and then came a critical time when he 
was most carefully watched by brother, aunt and 
nurse, to see if he showed any sign of incipient 
insanity. 

If his mind wandered from sheer weakness 
they grew frightfully uneasy, and thought that 
their worst fears were confirmed. 

For days he was wildly delirious, talking at the 
top of his usually gentle voice, and the only word 
they could catch was “ Ruby,” repeated over and 
over again with strange persistency. 

It was a dismal time for Lord Ferncourt, for if 
he went away for a few days’ shooting he was 
afraid of every letter and telegram that came to 
him during his absence, 

He was utterly disgusted with Miss Staunton, 
who had shown the real coldness of her heart at 
a time when he was most in need of sympathy. 

Lady Eva on the contrary had been like a 
sister to Ruby, and the kindest of friends to him. 

She was ready to do anything to help anybody. 
When she found that she could be a comfort to 
Lady Hampshire she gave up several. pleasant 
visits to stay on in the now dismal Abbey. 

Ferncourt contrasted her conduct with Bell 
Staunton’s, who had had the bad taste to com- 
plain loudly of the dulness, and taken herself off 
the next morning after the accident. 

When he came down from the sick-room, he 
was glad to find Lady Eva sitting in the boudoir, 
and they had many long talks together whilst 
the old lady dozed in her chair. 

It is a long lane that has no turning, and Frank 
Egerton came to the turning at last. Care, skill, 
patience, and a merciful Providence, effected a 
perfect cure, and he was as sane, though not so 
strong as Ferncourt himself—when one cold 
day in December he walked into his brother’s 
rooms in Piccadilly, and pulling out a cigarette, 
sat down to have a chat over the fire. He knew 
that his engagement to Rubina Deverel was 
broken off, for Lady Hampshire had just com- 
municated that startling fact to him. Still he 
felt as if they were as far apart as ever, for even 
if Ruby were ready to change her affections from 
one brother to another, he could not ask her to 
be his wife without seeming to justify Ferncourt’s 
suspicions. Very sadly he made up his mind 
that he could make no move towards her till 
many months had passed. He therefore came to 
propose that he and his brother should go round 
the world together; and he thought with an 
inward groan that by the time they came back, 
Ruby Deverel would certainly have been snapped 
up by somebody else. Like Hero and Leander 
on the opposite shores of the Hellespont, they 
were longing for each other, but there seemed to 
be an unbridgeable gulf between them. 

“ Just what I was thinking of doing myself,” 
Ferncourt said, when his brother broached the 
plan. “But you can’t go, you'll be wanted in 
England.” 

“Not I, I've no ties—and everybody can do 
without me.” 

“Wait till you’ve been down to ‘The White 
Lodge,’ ” staring into the fire. 

Frank started, and the blood flew to his face. 

“What do you mean?” the cigarette trem- 
bling in his fingers. 

* Don’t be an idiot, go in and win.” 

“ What do you take me for?” frowning. 

“Rather a fool, to tell you the truth. You 
were in love with her all the while by your own 
confessing ; and if you had seen what I did— 
that awful time at Merridew, you wouldn’t have 
had the smallest doubt about her.” 

La started to his feet, “ Did she seem cut 
up ” 





“Cut up’s no word for it. Nice for me— 
wasn’t it?” with an uncheerful laugh. “I’ve 
nobody to thank for it but myself. I threw you 
together. Don’t look so tragic.” 

“ What oughtI todo? Tell me,” leaning against 
the mantelpiece, for he was still rather weak, 
and the sudden knowledge that Ruby loved him 
was overpowering. 

** You are bound to pop—not a doubt of it.” 

“But you?” hesitating, and looking remorse | 
fully at his brother’s grave face. 

“T shall take a back seat, and find it not at all 
uncomfortable,” composedly. “To tell the truth, 
though Ruby’s the best girl out, we weren’t 
suited to each other.” 

Frank held out his hand. “It won’t make any 
difference between us ?”’ 

“ Not a bit of it,” grasping it warmly. ‘ When 
are you off?” 

“ By the next train,” pulling out his watch. 

Ferncourt smiled. ‘You are losing no time. 
Luck go with you.” 

* * * * * 

Christmas Eve, fleecy flakes of snow fluttering 
in the chill air and dressing the dark firs in 
bridal garments. A large party staying in the 
house, wreaths of holly and ivy decking the 
large hall, huge fires burning in every grate. 
Nothing apparently to mar the peace and good- 
will, or the happiness of the festal season, and 
yet Ruby Deverel was standing at the window 
with a wistful expression in her blue eyes, and 
a pensive droop of her golden head. She had 

n very busy until now making wreaths and 
hammering in nails, but she had stayed behind 
when all the cheerful troop of young people 
betook themselves to the gallery to see what 
could be done up there by way of further @ecora- 
tion. A humble fly drove up to the door, and 
somebody got out wrapped in the thickest of 
fur coats. Nobody was expected, and she was 
watching in idle curiosity, but as the new arrival 
turned to pay the driver, the light of the lamp 
fell full on the delicate refined face of Frank 
Egerton. In an instant the dvors were flung 
wide open, and Ruby stood on the mat with 
outstretched hands, and a heaven of joy in her 
eyes. 
fe Frank!” she cried in a trembling ecstasy, 
and at the sound of her voice, he turned, sprang 
up the steps, and catching both little hands in 
his own, raised them to his lips, and kissed them 
passionately. 

“Your mother told me to come whenever I 
liked. Am I welcome?” he asked, earnestly. 

“ Welcome, oh, yes!” she answered, with a 
happy little laugh, though to her certain know- 
ledge every bedroom was filled up. But such 
a detail seemed utterly unimportant in the face 
of the fact that Frank Egerton was a claimant 
for another. 

Then the butler and footman came hurrying 
forward, and Sir John and Lady Deverel peered 
into the hall and gave the heartiest of welcomes 
to their new guest as soon as they discovered 
who it was. And Ruby ran about like a light- 
footed fairy, coaxing the housekeeper who felt 
rather cross, and persuading two schoolboys that 
they would have much better fun if they shared 
a bedroom together, and so left one empty for 
Frank. 

She forgot that she had felt tired before, and 
found everybody stupid. There were smiles for 
Jim, and gracious words for Captain Dacre, 
and as she went upstairs to dress for dinner, 
she sang aloud in the gladness of her heart. 
Her mother heard her and smiled, hoping that all 
would come right, at least she was very thankful 
to see her child looking her old bright self again, 
and evidently not pining for Lord Ferncourt. 

Ruby thought of all the miserable weeks that 
had gone before when she had longed for and yet 
dreaded every post that came in. Once she had 
given him up for dead, again she had thought 
that he would be mad ; and now it seemed like 
a dream to see him sitting there before the fire 
in his favourite chair, with the old bright smile 
on his face, which told of renewed health, and an 
utterly unclouded intellect. 

Long ago she had discovered that she loved 
him—not like a brother at all—but she could not 
be quite, quite certain as to the kind of love he 
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had given to her. Still, as friend, brother or 
seoet he had come, and that was joy enough at 
present. 

When side by side they knelt together in the 
village church, her glad, young heart sent up a 
fervent thanksgiving to the throne of Heaven, for 
was he not there close to her, given back as it 
were from the dead? And when the words of 
the Christmas hymn floated through the church, 
she could scarcely see the flower-decked altar, 
for the happy tears which dimmed her eyes. 

Day after day Frank waited from a stern sense 
of duty. When they last met she was engaged 
to his brother, and he felt as if he ought to make 
a pretence of falling in love with her for the first 
time during the course of his present visit. But 
it was only a pretence after all, and took in no- 
body, Jim least of all. 

One morning Frank had 4 letter from his 
brother whieh made him exclaim, ‘‘ Great Scot,” 
in the middle of breakfast. He nearly blurted 
out the contents in his surprise, but a moment's 
reflection showed him that the subject was an 
awkward one. Lord Ferncourt wrote to say that 
he had postponed his voyage round the world for 
the present, as Lady Eva had consented to marry 
him, and the wedding was to come off in the 
spring. 

That very day, Frank caught Ruby dreaming 
alone in the boudoir. He shut the door very 
carefully, and drew a chair close up to her side. 
Her heart fluttered like the wings of a frightened 
bird, but she could not think of a word to say, 
and kept her eyes fixed on the fire. 

At last I may speak,” he said, softly. “ Ruby, 
will you have me? I love you with my whole 
heart and soul.” 

There was no audible answer but the next 
moment his arms were round her, and his lips 
pressed passionately to hers. Oh, the gladness 
of the thought that there was no one to stand 
between them now, and they could love each 
other through all the long years to come until 
time was swallowed up in eternity. 

Hand in hand they sat, too happy to move or 
to speak, until Jim put his head in at the door, 
and said in the gruffest of tones, “Tea’s getting 
cold.” Then they woke up out of their dream and 
found that their happiness was a substantial one, 
and no one minded a bit though Lady Eva, Bell 
Staunton, Clementina Wingfield, and Jim May- 
nard, all joined in a chorus of “I romp you so |” 


[THE END.] 








FACETLA, 


Torer: “ What shall I take, doctor, to remove 
the redness of my nose?” Doctor: “Take 
nothing for three months.” 

He: “Did you say the furniture was Louis 
XIV.?” She: “Yes. Why!” He: “The 
bills suggest the Reign of Terror.” 

Boca: “You have seen Jones’ wife; what is 
she like? Should you call her pretty?” Fogg: 
“T might if I were talking to Jones,” 

TueEre is frequently more pleasure in giving a 
thing than in receiving it. This applies especially 
to medicine, advice and kicks, 

“ Mamma,” said little Mabel, “if people eat up 
all the toadstools what will the toads do when 
they want to sit down?” 

** WoopMaN, spare that tree! Touch not a single 
bough !” 

Was written of an oak, but—it’s a chestnut 

now. 

Tramp: “Please, mum, have you any cold 
vittles?” Housekeeper: “I am very sorry to 
say, sir, that everything is hot.” [Slams the 
door. } 

TurmMan: “Jones returned the umbrella he 
borrowed of me.” Snodgrass: “ Just like Jones, 
He apes eccentricity, just to make himself con- 
spicuous.” 

“ WuereE is Mrs, Semibreve?” “She has gone 
to hear Paderewski play.” “Has her husband 
gone with her!” 0; he is in the woodshed 
at a Chopin’ recital,” 





Youne Four-tn-Hanp (making a call): “ Ah, 
Willy, my boy, your clock is three-quarters of an 
hour fast.” “You had better not tell sister, or 
she will be mad. She put it on herself.” 

‘AND are you an old sea-dog, as they say ?” 
asked an artless young lady of an old “ aalt.” 
“T am, miss,” returned the sailor. “Do let me 
hear you bark,” she said. 

*T sHoutp like to know when you are going 
to pay that bill, I can’t come here every day in 
the week.” ‘‘ What day would suit you best?” 
“Saturday.” “Very well, then you can call 
every Saturday,” 

‘*No, Johnny, I can’t buy you apy sweets, 
they’re bad for theteeth,” (After some moments 
of profound thought) —“ Mamma, what would the 
dentists do for a livin’ if no mammas bought 
their little boys sweets ?” 

Very Lixety.—Judge (to prisoner); “Did you 
really call this gentleman an old fool last night 3” 
Prisoner (trying to collect his thoughts): “The 
longer I look at him the more probable it seems 
to me that I did,” 


Foyp Fatuer: “ Mr. Meanitall has asked me [ 


for your hand. Do you want to accept him! He 
says his adoration for you is unlimited.” Dutiful 
Daughter ;. “Very good papa; but how is his 
credit ¢” 

Mrs. Muces: “That horrid Mrs, Frills told 
Mrs. Nextdoor that I was a regular old cat. What 
do you think of that?” Mrs. Muggs: “I think 
she never saw you in the same room with a 
mouse,” 

Mistress : “ Do you mean to tell me, Bridget, 
that you let baby eat seven bananas?” Bridget: 
“An” sure, ma’am, didn’t yez tell me, the last 
thing, goin’ out, to ‘ moind the baby,’ an’ sure he 
ordered the whole siven.” 

AFEER THE Matcu.—Old Geatleman: “ Gra- 
cious! the young man is terribly injured. By 
what awful accident did this happen?” Bejer- 
seyed One (pityingly): ‘Incident, not accident, 
There are no accidents in football,” 

Lirtte Dick ;: “ Papa, didn’t you tell mamma 
we must economise?” Papa: “I did, my son.” 
Little Dick: “ Well, I was thinkin’ that if you’d 
buy me a pony I shouldn’t wear out so many 
pairs of boots.” 

“Tr you don’t look out,” said a benevolent 
agriculturist, catching a policeman at Piccadilly 
Cireus by the arm and jerking him towards the 
pathway, “ you'll get run over! You’re standing 
right in the middle of the street |” 


Mr. Swartey: “ Your sex are natural born 
scandal-mongers. I often wonder how you manage 
to get hold of all the latest scandals of the day. 
The Ladies (in chorus): “Our husbands and 
brothers bring them home from the clubs to us, 

Cuar.iz: “Invite me up to dinner to-night.” 
James: ‘‘What’s the matter?” Charlie: 
“Our cook has left.” James: “So has ours.” 
Charlie: “ Yes, but you’ve had a wife ten years 
and I’ve had one only six months.” 

“Now, confess, McBride, do you hold your 
wife on your lap as much now as when you were 
first married?” asked Barlow. “ Well, Barlow,” 
replied McBride, “ to tell the truth, I believe she 
sits on me rather more now than then.” 

Giru (in the service of the stingy wife of the 
colonel, to grocer); ‘‘One penn’orth of sugar, one 
penn’orth of coffee, and a ha’porth of cinnamon.” 
Grocer (handing her the parcel): “ There’s the 
lot. You’re having a family party this evening, 
I suppose ?” 

Quite recently an Irishman was under exami- 
nation upon a charge of assault and battery. 
When asked if he had anything to say in his 
defence, Patrick, with all the seriousness in the 
world, said, “ Well, your honour, I saw but little 
of the fight, as I was underneath most of the 
time.” 

ProFessoR.—Herr Kanntsnicht, you will the 
declensions give in the sentence, “I have a gold 
mine.” “I have a gold mine ; thou hast a gold 
thine ; he has a gold his ; we, you, or they have 
a gold ours, yours, or theirs, as the case may be.” 
“You right are. Up head proceed. What 
should I a time pleasant have if all Herr Kannte- 
nicht like were !” 








A youne girl at school, engaged in the study 
of grammar, was asked if “kiss.” was a common 
or a proper noun? The girl, blushing deeply, 
with hesitancy replied ; “It is. both common and 
proper.” 

Mrs. Nuwep ; “ Henry, that new cook of ours 
is some relation to the one we just ¥ 
Mr. Nuwed : “ My dear, how on earth do you 
know!” Mrs. Nuwed: “ Well, the policeman 
on this beat is Aer cousin, too.” 


“Waren my, husband stays out all night I 
refuse to give him any breakfast,” said Mrs, 
Tomkins. ‘That may do for Mr. Tomkins,” 
said Mrs. Smith, “but it wouldn’t punish my 
Jim a bit. When he stays out all night he 
doesn’t want any breakfast.” 

Sare.—“ Are you going to see Miss Truelove 
to-night, Algy?” “No, Im afraid of. her 
father, dontcher-know.” “Why?” “I—aw— 
heard that he called me a puppy yesterday.” 
“Then you're all right ; he won’t hurt you. He’s 
a member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” 

“J wean, Mrs, Newrich, that your son is a 
great student, and spends most of his time over 
the midnight oil.” “‘ There isn’t a word of truth 
about that oil, ma’am ; we have gas all over the 
house, and Alfred has a whole chanticleer in his 
room. Oil, indeed!” and the haughty dame 
tossed her head. 

“TI pon’r see why it takes Bertie so long to 
learn to talk,” said the young mother, anxiously. 
“T spend hours every day trying to teach him. 
B'ess its footsy-tootsies ! Doesn’t muzzer des do 
ever’sing she tan to det it to talky-walky ! Tum 
te its muzzer! Popsy-wopsy duckums ! Widdle- 
come biddiecome fiddle-de-dee! ‘Toze its pitty 
little eyes now an’ go s’eepy !” 

“Epication,” said Farmer Williams, “is a 
mighty good thing, but sometimes it does more 
harm than good. I oncet knowed of a case where 
edication came purty nigh drowndin’ a pretty 
young lady,” he went on. “ How was that?’ 
“Why, she fell into the water, an’ bein’ too 
polite to holler ‘Help,’ she yelled out ‘ Assist- 
ance.’ An’ the fool of a farm hand that heard 
her lost. about five minutes makin’ up ’is mind 
whether to pull her out or go home fur a dic- 
tionary.” 

Nort long ago, in a. certain. sessions house, the 
following incident took place, The Judge was 
employing a few spare moments in writing a 
letter; below him eat the usher, fast asleep. 
“Usher!” said- his lordship, The only answer 
was a quiet snore. His lordship coughed, and 
then he said again, “ Usher, I want this letter 
posted.” Noanswer, “Usher!” he cried for a 
third time. The usher woke with a start, and 
cried out in a pompous tone: “Silence in the 
Court !” 

Anxious DauGutTeR: “Mother, did papa have 
his salary increased when he was married }’” 
Mother: “No, dear.” Anxious daughter: “ft 
don’t suppose he had any money saved up, had 
he?” Mother: “ Nota penny ; he spent all he 
earned.” Anxious daughter: Did you get along 
comfortably?” Mother: “We were very 
happy.” Anxious daughter: “ Well, you know 
George hasn’t been, able to save. a penny, 
but ”” Mother: “Now understand me, if 
that poverty-stricken fellow dares to show his 
face here again, I shall certainly get your father 
to turn him bodily out!” 

A YOUNG countryman was hired by a family 
who were in extreme want of a footman, He 
was a most friendly person, as willing as he was 
free-and-easy ; but he knew nothing of life, 
except that of a small farm-house. One evening 
there was a large party ai the house, His mis- 
tress strove to impress upon him that all he had 
to do was to carry the cream and sugar round 
for the tea, to see that everyone had some, and 
to hold his tongue. He did his part gallantly, 
and made the circuit of the room; but, op 
reaching the door, a doubt struck him whether 
he had supplied a group of guests at the further 
end, Quite forgetting all orders, he raised him- 
self on his toes, and shouted over the heads of 
the company, “I say, how are ye off for 
sweet’nin in that there corner?” 
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SOCIETY. 


Iy marriage announcements in Spain the ages 
of both parties are given, 

Tue fashion of serving fish before meats began, 
it is believed, as far back as 1562, 

Tus German Emperor wears two bracelets on 
his left wrist. One contains a useful little watch, 
the other is in the form of a gold cable. 

Princess LovIse has now returned to Ken- 
sington Palace, and is looking remarkably pretty 
and young. According to present arrangements 
she will accompany her Majesty to Italy in 
March. 

Smx mufflers are not worn this year with 
those violent artistic efforts known as “ all over” 
patterns.~ The most favoured are composed of 
dark shot silk, with small spots or figures. 

Marie ANTOINETTE had her name engraved on 
a diamond set.in a ring, which is now for sale in 
London. This ring was among the late French 
Crown jewels, and it has given leading jewellers 
an idea, 

Ir is believed that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha will, because of his necessary long absences 
from England, shortly resign his Mastership of 
Trinity House, in which he will probably be 
succeeded by the Duke of York. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of York have been 
invited by the Council of the Yorkshire College 
to open the New Medical. Department and 
Examination Hall in June or July next. Their 
Royal Highness are unable to pledge themselves 
for ceremony so far in the future, but have 
replied that if the invitation be renewed later on 
they hope to be able to accept it. 

Tue King of Belgium is the head of the House 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and many tmatch-makers 
for royal young people point to the probability 
of a marriage between pretty Princess Clementine 
and Priuce Alfred. The difficulty would be one 
of religion, the Princess being a Catholic and 
Prince Alfred a member of the English Church, 
Princess Clementine is in her twenty-second 
year and Prince Alfred in his twentieth. 

It may interest continental travelers to know 
that, whilst the Prince of Wales, is not a bad 
sailor, he dislikes the Channel crossing as much 
as the worst sufferer from sea-sickness. His 
Royal Highness stations himself in the hooded 
seat in the centre of the deck aft, the spot which 
is ordinarily reserved for ladies, and for the 
occupation of which there is much competition 
on the part of the first to board the boat at 
Dover or Calais. 

THE Duke of Hesse is expected at Wind- 
sor, and-it is more than probable that an 
important and popular announcement will be 
made during his visit to the Queen, The Duke 
is handsome and well-built, and his genial 
manner won for him many friends during his 
stay in England last summer. He is also the 
Queen’s favourite grandson, and Her Majesty 
specially selected him to conduct her to the altar 
of St, James’s Chapel on the occasion of the 
Duke of York’s wedding. 

Tae Working Ladies’ Guild have only lately 
got their wedding present for the Duchess of 
York finished. It is one of the prettiest presents 
Her Royal Highness: has received—a gorgeous 
casket, such as ladies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries delighted to use, and a few 
ancient families hoard among their heirlooms 
now. The casket is about twenty-seven inches 
wide, with an arched cover, all broidered over 
in bullion on blue and gold silk ; the mountings 
are of ormolu, and very handsome. and the lock 
and key in finely wrought gold. 

THE Queen always wears in @ bracelet on one 
arm the likeness of the late’ Prince Consort, 
while on the other is a similar miniature of her 
latest great-grandchild. Latterly the reign of 
each baby must have been but brief, for the 
birth of the child of the Crown Princess of 
Greece was quickly followed by that of the little 
Roumanian prince, who has néw given place to 
stranger lately born in the Landgravine’s 
Castle at Hesse. Princess Beatrice is likely to 
be one of the sponsors, 





STATISTICS, 


Some of the cranes now used in artillery works 
will raise 150 tons. 

Durine the most violent gales the sea is dis- 
turbed to a depth of 500 feet. 

During last year. British postmen delivered 
2,785,270,000 letters. 

THERE are more fires in London in December 
than in any other month. The Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade is called out, as a rule, about nine- 
teen times each day, 

REcENT statistics show that under 15 years 
there are more boys than girls, but over 75 years 
there are more women than men, and from the 
ages of 90 to 100 the -proportion is about 3 to 2 
in favour of the women, 





GEMS. 


He who follows a good example sets one. 

TimME quickly puts an end to artificial and 
accidental fame. 

Poverty is the only load which is the heavier 
the more loved ones there ure to assist in sup- 
porting it, 

MEN are more unwilling to have their weak- 
nesses or imperfections known than their crimes ; 
and if you hint to a man that you think him 
silly, ignoraut, or even ill-bred or awkward, he 
will hate you more and longer than if you tell 
him plainly that you think him a rogue, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


GINGERBREAD CakeEs.—One breakfast cup flour, 
one teaspoonful ginger, one teaspoonful spice, 
half-teaspoonful soda, one tablespoon treacle, 
one tablespoon butter, one tablespoon. sugar, 
quarter-pound currants, one cup buttermilk. Put 
the flour, spices, soda and currants in a basin ; 
add to them the butter and treacle, melted to- 
gether, and then the buttermilk. Stir all well, 
put it in a cake tin and make it flat on the top; 
brush over with a little milk if liked, and put it 
in the oven till ready. 


Cocoanut TaBLET.—Pare a cocoanut from all 
the brown skin, and grate it. Spread it out to 
dry for a day on a plate or tray. Then put into 
a pan one and a half pounds of sugar and three- 
quarters of a teacup of water—stir till it boils. 
Then put in the cocoanut and boil. It may need 
to boil from ten to fifteen minutes. When you 
put a spoonful into water, if it can gather into 
a soft lump, it is ready. You should stir it 
nearly all the time, then pour it out on a but- 
tered ashet to get cold and hard, You can mark 
it into squares, 

Potrep Heap.—Half an ox head, one ox foot, 
two teaspoons salt, half teaspoon allspice, a 
little nutmeg, half teaspoon pepper, a little 
cayenne. Soak the head for a few hours, get it 
broken up into several pieces. Do the same to 
the foot. Take as much fat and marrow from the 
foot. as.possible. Scald. both with plenty of 
boiling water, and when cool enough scrape and 
clean them thoroughly, Put both on to boil 
with water enough to plentifully cover them. 
Let them boil three hours, Take out the head 
and take the flesh from the bones, and:return all 
the bones to boil two hours more. Then take 
out the foot and take the best flesh from it, and 
put the rest back in the pot to simmer away for 
three or four hours longer, which is eight or nine 
hours altogether.. More water may require to be 
added. ‘Then strain it into a basin and put it 
aside till it gets cold, when all the fat is to be 
taken from the top; ‘put it then back into the 
pot with the meat of head and foot chopped up— 
the salt, pepper and spices, Let it all boil for a 

uarter.of an hour, and dish it into shapes, 
ere should be at least eight breakfast cupsful 
of the liquid after it is strained, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TURKISH women eat rose-leaves to seeure 
plumpness, 


THe game of backgammon was invented by 
Palamedes, a Greek, about 1224. 

Rats avoid a house wherein a guinea-pig is- 
permitted to roam at will, 

Tue pillory was only abolished in England as: 
an instrument of punishment 56 years ago, 

No tenable explanation of the manner im 
which the pyramids were built has ever beem 
given, 

AN average waltz takes a dancer over about 
three-quarters of a mile, a square dance makes 
him cover half a‘mile. 

Ir the eyes get tired and red from keeping late 
hours, or from-long travel, lay upon the lids in 
the morning, before dressing, a soft white linen 
cloth that has been dipped in water as hot as you 
can bear it ; when the cloth cools, dip it in the 
hot water again. In half an hour the eyes will 
be free from all distressing sensations. 

Tue Empress-Dowager of China celebrated her 
sixtieth birthday recently in the traditional 
manner of her country. Over a million pieces: 
of red silk, each forty feet long and three feet 
wide, were made.in the Imperial factories, to be 
used in decorating the streets of Pekin for this: 
occasion. 

THE following new meat-extract is prepared in 
France and made into tablets which are said to be as: 
digestible as raw meat. Lean beef, free from fat, 
bone, and tendon, is pounded to a pulp, mixed 
with sugar, and heated to about 100 degrees, 
when the mixture is converted into a saccharine 
extract. Further heating gives this any desired 
degree of concentration. 

Ir is now established that flowers and the per- 
fumes distilled from them have a salutary in- 
fluence, and constitute a therapeutic agency of 
high value, and that residence in a perfumed 
atmosphere forms a protection from pulmonary 
affections and arrests phthisis, In the town of 
La Grasse, France, where the making of perfumes: 
is largely carried on, phthisis is unknown. 

Roman tribunes had both acivil and a military 
function.. Tribunes of the people were invested 
with the power of vetoing the proceedings of the 
Senate and even of the courts. Military tribunes 
were officers elected in place of the consuls. The 
legionary tribunes were the colonels of the legion. 
There were six, and each in turn commanded the 
legion. In battle each led a cohort of 1,000 men. 

A sianiFICANT change has been made in the 
required studies in the higher schools and train- 
ing colleges of France. Hitherto there have been 
among the compulsory studies two modern 
languages, one of which was German ; but now 
the choice is given of German or English. In 
addition to this the time given to German has 
been decreased, and that given to English in- 
creased, 


TuE Sudees area band of African women who 
have gone to India in great numbers, and have 
found employment as stokers and sailurs on the 
steamers plying locally in the East Indian waters. 
They are noted for their strength and turbulence, 
but they do with apyarent ease work that ie 
often too much for the hardiest men. In the 
West Indian Islands the coaling of steamers is 
usually done by black women, who carry the coals 
in great baskets on their heads up the steep planks: 
to the bunkers of the ship. 

A sINGULAR ¢ustom prevails among the Tartars 
or Kurds, If a man gets into difficulties, i.¢., 
loses his cattle or other moveable property, he 
pours a little brown sugar into a piece of coloured 
cloth, ties it up and carries one such parcel to 
each of his friendsand acquaintances, In return 
he is presented according to circumstances with a 
cow, a sheep, or a sum of money. He is thus at 
once set on his legs again. The same method is 
adopted when a young man wishes to marry, but 
is not in a position to satisfy the parents of his 
intended bride in the matter of “ Bashlyg,” 2.¢., 
marriage dower. Only in this case he does not 
go round himself, but sends a friend or a servant, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C.—In 1854. 

Lzon1.—Leave it severely alone. 

{x1on.—6th March, 1868 was a Friday. 

Evararp.—Apply to a police magistrate. 

8. 8.—Subscription sales are illegal. 

Pavut.—Not without a magistrate’s order. 

P. L.—There is no association so entitled. 

Ossorne.—Show it to the Inland Revenue officials. 

Rossie.—Write Pension Commissioners, Chelsea. 

M. C.—It can be done through the post-office. 

G.—Holds good but both parties punishable. 

Epiz.—We do not know the age of the actress named. 

Barkis.—You must exercise your own judgment. 

DistressepD One.—If you mean black specks the only 
remedy is squeezing them out as they appear. 

scat degree obtained at Cambridge Univer- 

sity. 


_ Wosss.—The Board of Works might give you informa. 
on, 
Svsan.—Yes, in such a case a birthday present is very 
appropriate. 
Barsara.—Grained woodwork is best cleaned with 
cold tea. 


Ben.—You should apply by letter to the institution 
you name. 


Peter York.—Bedding and clothing in actual use 
cannot be destrained upon. 


Artur Jones.—You had better employ a lawyer to 
set things right. 


Ayxious To Know.—A license is necessary wherever 
the articles are offered for sale. 

Janey.—The wife may dispose as she pleases of her 
separate property. 

8. J.—If you took the house by the year, you cannot 
leave on a month's notice. 


A. ReapEr.—T wo or three authors have attempted to 
finish ‘‘ Edwin Drood.” 


Jrm.—The evening star rising soon after sunset in the 
north-east is Jupiter. 


Beatrice.—If you advertise for lessons we have no 
doubt you will get offers. 


A Nose Lorp.—We are sorry to say you are below 
the standard for any police force in England. 


Inquisitive Sam.—There is no Protestant church any- 
where near the Papal residence in Rome. 


Anxtous Danny.—Certainly she should if she finds 
kis society sufficiently agreeable to warrant it. 


Pat.—The population of Ireland, the highest recorded, 
was 8,175,000 at the census of 1841. 


Love Sick One. —By all means wait for an introduc- 
tion, which can be brought about in time. 


Bastt.—We have not heard of any society supplement- 
ing the medal given by the Royal Humane Society. 


8. P.—If the gentleman is a celebrity or very much 
older, the lady should be presented to him. 


Percy —You could not learn all you require from 
books without a master. Apply to the secretary. 


Epwiyx.—We could not possibly undertake to give the 
special and peculiar information you desire. 


Tep.—Banns must be published in each of the parishes 
in which the parties to the intending marriage reside. 


P. 8S. G.—The moment you go beyond “eatables” 
you require a hawker's license, costing £2 annually. 


Lover or THE “Lonpon Reaper."—The lady writer 
known as “Jchn Strange Winter” is named Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard. 


A Parent.—No legal claim, but according to your 
pe he deserves some reward for his gallant 
conduc’ 


A Susscriser.—The words ‘‘ Love me little, love me 
long,” occur first in the ‘‘ Proverbes " of John Heywood, 
printed in 1546. The author is unknown, 


Partip.—We cannot say what it is, but we believe it 
would be of little service to any one solely depending 
upon it for a living. 


A. B. 8.—South Africa is a district which is develop- 
ing very satisfactorily, and has without doubt a very 
prosperous future in store. 


A STICKLER FoR EriquettTe.—The salutation is meant 
for the two who are acquainted. The lady who is un- 
acquainted should not participate. 


TrovsBLeD Dora.—We know of no way of compelling 
young men to propose to the young ladies whom they 
profess to a e with a view to matrimony. 


B. M.—Equirotal means nesing what of the same 
size, or diameter: equinal, pertaining to a horse, and 
ere now, before this time. 


Roperick.—The arrangements on both sides seem to 
have been so very extraordinary that it is im: ible to 
an Mn case under rules that ordinarily guide 

usiness. 





} 


M. D. C.—She must say what branches she wishes to 
study, what services she is willing to render and her 
eapability in that direction. 


L. E.— \pply, with full information to the Registrar, 
Somerset House, Strand, enclosing stamp and your 


address for reply as to cost of search. 


Ipa.—Wash rich-flavoured apples, core, but do not 
1. Steam these in a steamer until perfectly tender. 
ake them out and serve with cream and sugar. 


PexeLore.—Its composition is a secret. We doubt 
toe, whether you could make it at home, even if you 
were acquainted with the constituents. 


ALEXANDER. oe is the season for emigrating ; too 
late now for Can: especially ; a man in your line who 
goes out to America has a good deal to learn. 


Loo.—There is no objection whatever to the exchange 
of a stamp for a penny in the manner you describe. 
That is not ‘‘selling’’ stamps in the eyes of the law. 


ONWARD. 


Sometimes when the growing darkness 
At the close of day, 

To the stress of daily labour, 
Brings a moment's stay. 


All at once the mind will wander 
Back to other years, 

See, as in a panorama, 
Youthful hopes and fears. 


Once again upon the threshold 
Of our life we stand, 

And discern the future glowing 
Like the Promised Land. 


And the hopes of early manhood 
Putting forth their leaf, 

Green as are the leaves in springtime 
And their life as brief. 


With a pang do we remember 
That we meant to be, 

In the battle-field a hero, 
Crowned with victory. 


But discredited and beaten, 
Have been forced to yield ; 

Or at best are barely able 
Still to keep the field. 


On our brow no crown of laurel 
Tells of victory won ; 

Not for us the song of triumph, 
When the day is done. 


Other men have reaped the harvest 
That we thought to reap ; 

Other men have gained the summit 
Of the mountain steep. 


And our hearts are bowed with sorrow, 
Gazing on that scene, 

For a moment, as we picture 
All that might have been. 


Fora moment! Then our manhood 
Puts the sorrow by, 

Crushes down again the heart-throb, 
Quells the rising sigh. 


And once more we turn our faces 
Sternly toward the front, 

Brace again our nerves and sinews 

For the battle’s brunt. 


Onward! With success or failure 
We have naught to do. 
Ours to do our duty nobly 
All life’s journey through. 
And, although success would cheer us, 
As we onward } we 
We can bear the doom of failure, 
By the help of God. is Ps ‘ 


ALFRED.—A nonconformist minister desiring ordina- 
tion in the English Church must satisfy the bishop as 
= his fitness for the office and his intellectual qualifica- 

ons. 


Tm ae eet Se suming be ype or es 
ornamental purposes, are of very ancient origin. 
stated that in the British Museum there is a wig 
supposed to be about four thousand years old. 


Worriep Betrry.—A comfortable way to take castor 
oil is to squeeze lemon juice into a wine-glass, then pour 
the oil carefully on top, then more lemon juice on top of 
that, and swallow without stirring. 


Vanpa.—We presume you must have a certificate of 

sory any from the Royal an & Music. Your 

plan is to write to the secretary, Royal Academy of 
Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


JuLie.—Give it no flesh meat, and vary its food— 
grain, nuts and seeds, bread soaked in milk, buscuits 
and a little loaf sugar. Try whole grits, well boiled 
with bread and milk, adding the yolk of an egg boiled 

The water of scalded rapeseed is good. 


Devored Reaper.—The mother of an illegitimate 
child is bound to maintain it until it is sixteen although 
the father contributes towards its support. The onus 
of responsibility therefore resting on the mother she 
has a prior claim on the child. 





Minna.—We do not give special recommendations, 
such as you ask for. A little milk, applied with a piece 
of linen rag, for the cleaning, and an old soft, silk hand- 
kerchief for polishing, is best. 


Tom.—The man whose only qualification is ability to 
write shorthand had better not apply for a reportership, 
because mere mechanical dexterity is in no sense 
equivalent for the general in’ ence which is essen 
to the proper disc e of the duties of the situation ; 
(2), say three months. 


R. P. P. S.—Damp the stain, press tartaric acid upon 
it, and allow it to remain for a time; it absorbs the 
iron in the inkstand, which is the black part; if any- 
thing remains wash with a little oxalic acid (ld. w 
from chemist), then fin’ dress up paper again by 
ironing it between sheets of blotter ; Partaric may have 
to be renewed. 


P. Fo.tot.—Fotheringham is the surname of an old 
family in Forfarshire : the first of the name is supposed 
to have come from Hungary in the train of Queen 
Margaret, the Saxon Princess who married M 
Canmore, the Scottish King ; in the reign of Robert IV. 
John Foderingham acq the lands of Wester Powrie, 
in the shire of Forfar. 


Srace-Struck.—Make application to some manager 
for a minor position. State your case fully and ly 
and ask advice. Success in the dramatic ‘ession 
depends largely on the industry of the applicant and 
the absence of the inordinate conceit that frequently 
stands in the way of accepting minor parts and filling 
emergencies. 


Surrerine Lit.—There is no cure for an affliction so 
long established ; it would no doubt be lessened if your 
health were better, and change of scene and occupation 
might do something towards improving that, but we do 
not think you need ever expect to be quite free of the 
annoyance ; you ought to consult a man who has made 
cases like yours a study. 


Lrttan ConnrE.—Seed a pound or more of the best raisins 
and chop them. Mix with them the juice and grated rind 
of a large lemon, two tablespoonfuls of powdered white 
sugar, and half of a grated nutmeg. Make a puff-paste 
in the proportion of a pound of butter to a pound and a 
quarter of sifted flour, and another quarter of a pound 
laid aside for sprinkling and —- Cover the tart- 
pans with the paste, fill them with the raisin mixture, 
and bake them brown. 


Lotta.—Colour d; at home is seldom successful. 
The following is a formula for a commen dark 
brown. Say you have twenty pouuds of woollen 
boil in sufficient water three pounds 1 , six pounds 
redwood, and two pounds madder. en ready put in 
the stuff, boil for half an hour. Take out and air well; 
then repeat. Take out , add half a pound of 
copperas ; boil , and if, on a the colour is too 
dark you can it with muriate of tin; but all this 
needs experience. 


Rex.—As pronunciation is comparatively unimportant 
in Latin, the language may y bestudied without a 
teacher, if,the student is determined and systematic ; as 

Latin grammars and readers are numerous, a 
student has only to — sedi ott > corre- 
spon reader” and caref! 8 t. e gram- 
matical constructions, though often fr) 
understood by pote | ey in learning them 


th memory and his 
powers of critical reasoning. 


Hanwan.—Cut a lemon in two, aes the juice of 
one half into a tumbler, add a win of water and a 
little s . Squeeze other half of the lemon into 
another tumbler, add a little water and sugar,{then the 
oil, and stir up all well. Take it off, and at once take 
the lemon prepared in the first tumbler. Or ifthe acid 
won't do, deat a wineglass with a little brandy, leaving 
afew drops at the bottom of the glass. Pour in the 
oil, which the spirit will cause to roll into a ball like 
the yolk of an gs; which can be easily swallowed with- 
out unpleasant taste. 


Mavetine.—Take one cup of the very finest Indian 
meal and mix it with a pinch of salt and one table- 
spoonful of flour in a bowl. Pour on to this one cup of 
good molasses and stir until smooth. Add three pints 
of boiling milk. Mix well and then pour back into the 
boiler and stir until it thickens ; this takes from five to 
= —— P onsen A... se pour en on 
our ; coo! process is ve + one 
quart of cold milk, stir it in, pon f put the mixture into 
a baking dish and pour half a pint of milk over the top 
and then put it in oven. Bake at least three hours, 
and very slowly. . 
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